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INLAND TRANSPORTATION IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


By JAMES FIELD WILLARD 


ROM the towns of England in the fourteenth century went 

travellers on horseback on business or pleasure bent. As they 
moved along the highway, they would meet pack-horses, carts, and 
wagons bearing to the towns the produce of the manors or returning 
with goods purchased in the markets. When in due time they reached 
a bridge or ferry, they would see boats on the river with their oars- 
men, or larger craft, towed or under sail, passing with their cargoes 
to ports or distant towns. Paying the man at the bridge a farthing 
or the ferryman his modest charge, they would pass over the river 
and sooner or later reach their destination. At night in an inn they 
could sleep in peace; for, unless they carried large sums of money, 
the dangers of the morrow’s journey were not so great as seriously 
to disturb their rest.’ 

Everyone who owned a horse or could afford to hire one travelled 
on horseback. The great might occasionally use for their womenfolk 
the large and elaborately decorated carriages that were pictured at 
the time, but such vehicles must have been rare at best. Travel on 
horseback has been made much of in modern books and need not 
be discussed here. It may be added, however, that horses were con- 
sidered so necessary for moving about the country that they appear 
in the corrodies granted to men who had retired from the king’s 
service to pass their later days within the precincts of a monastery. 

1 J. J. Jusserand, in his English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (London 1889), has 
given a vivid picture of mediaeval roads, bridges, and wayfarers, but he has not attempted 
to describe the transportation of goods by land and water. 
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To these old or incapacitated men there was often granted, in addi- 
tion to food and shelter for themselves, provender for one or two 
horses and attendant grooms.’ 

When rivers were at hand they were at times made use of by 
travellers. There was evidently a good deal of travel on the Thames 
at or near London. The king and queen, in the king’s barges or in 
hired boats, not only crossed the Thames, but also used the river to 
pass between Westminster or Windsor and London.’? The duke of 
Lancaster, and presumably other magnates, employed barges for a 
similar purpose.’ It is noted that the clerks of the chancery were 
accustomed to go from the Temple to Westminster by water.‘ Early 
in the century it was ordered that no boatman should cross the river 
at night, and in 1391 a city ordinance provided that no boatman 
should bring passengers into the Stews between sunset and sunrise.‘ 
There are incidental references to the use of boats in other districts 
for the conveyance of passengers. The sacrist of Ely, for example, 
commonly went in a boat on the Ouse and Cam on his way to and 
from synods at Barnwell.6 He also journeyed to and from Lynn in 
the same fashion. In the well-watered region about Ely such trips 
by river and stream may well have been frequent. There is an inter- 
esting story told in the return of an inquest held near Norwich in 
1343.7 A large boat on the Yare, immoderately loaded, according to 
the jurors, was accidentally sunk, and carried down with it forty 
passengers, both men and women, as well as a considerable quantity 
of goods. Examples such as these are rare and must be so; for, aside 
from the fact that travel by boat was slow and horses were plentiful, 

1 Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1301-07, p. 188; Calendar of the Close Rolls, 1502-07, p. 80; 
Ibid., 1307-13, p. 580; Ibid., 1313-18, pp. 97,191. Henceforth these series will be referred to 


as C. P. R. and C. C.R. 

2 Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobiae (London, 1787), pp. 53-54, 90, 96. 

3 John of Gaunt’s Register (ed. S. Armitage-Smith, Camden Society, London, 1911), 
II, 155. 

‘ (. C. R., 1330-33, p. 102. 

5 Calendar of Letter Books of the City of London (ed. R. R. Sharpe), Letter Book C, p. 85; 
ibid., Letter Book H, pp. 371-72. Cf. Calendar of Coroners’ Rolls of the City of London (ed. 
R. R. Sharpe, London, 1914), p. 273. 

6 Sacrist Rolls of Ely (ed. F. R. Chapman, Cambridge, 1907), IT, 94, 169, 179. 

7 Records of the City of Norwich (ed. W. Hudson and J. C. Tingey, Norwich, 1906-1910), 


I, 223. 
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notices of the employment of boats for local journeys would seldom 
find their way into the records of the time. 

Concerning the means of transportation of goods by land and 
water in the fourteenth century there is abundant information. The 
cart was ubiquitous. When, however, rivers and large streams were 
near, the boat disputed and probably overthrew the supremacy of 
its rival. Wagons, which were four-wheeled vehicles, and pack- 
horses supplemented, rather than competed with, the work done by 
the cart and boat. 

The mediaeval cart was clumsy but efficient. There were carts 
and long carts, carts bound with iron and carts not so bound. A 
strong bound with iron was one whose wheels were protected from 
wear by iron bands called strakes and heavy headed nails. Such 
strong carts are mentioned in various classes of records and seem to 
have occupied an important place in the transportation of heavy 
goods across country. Wagons or wains, with their wheels similarly 
protected, are also referred to. Carts were drawn by horses whose 
number varied from one to six, though in one instance, as noted be- 
low, eight-horse teams were used. One may safely conjecture that 
the latter drew wagons. In the majority of cases where carts were 
used for cross-country traffic, the team was three. Thorold Rogers, 
however, in his estimate of the cost of the carriage of grain, adopted 
the two-horse team as standard.’ For heavy loads from four to six 
horses might be employed, whereas for short hauls and light loads 
within the manor one or two horses might suffice. Very little infor- 
mation is forthcoming as to the size of the teams that drew wagons; 
the largest to which reference has been found was the one demanded 
of the prior of Durham in 1333 for the carriage of tents and army 
stores for the expedition against Scotland. It was to be a team of 
ten sufficient oxen.? The heads of other religious houses were at 
the same time ordered to send carts and wagons bound with iron 
and drawn by five horses. 

At the basis of mediaeval transportation lay carriage on or off 
the manor. Among the duties of the tenants was that of carriage 


1 James E. Therold Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices (Oxford, 1866), I, 657-58. 
2 (. C. R., 1333-87, p. 100. See also C. P. R., 1313-17, p. 136. 
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in carts, either short hauls within the precincts or long hauls beyond 
the boundaries of the manor to markets and elsewhere. The peasant 
hauled manure to the fields, corn to the grange, brushwood and 
other articles to the manor house. When he did not possess a horse, 
he was at times forced to carry produce on his back. The tenant 
might also be required to carry goods long distances from the manor. 
Miss Neilson has noted in the case of the manors of Ramsey Abbey 
carriage duties involving trips to London, St Albans, Cambridge, 
Colchester, Ipswich, and Bury St Edmonds.' The carts and wagons 
of the demesne, of which there were many, played their part in 
manorial and extra-manorial carriage alongside of those of the 
peasants. 

How and where the peasants disposed of the crops they wished 
to sell is another matter. That they frequently had considerable 
quantities of grain and other produce on hand for sale is clear from 
the returns of the assessment of the taxes upon personal property. 
In the disposal of this surplus they presumably used the same carts 
in which they hauled the grain of their manorial lord, and went to 
the same markets. A portion of their grain for sale might be taken 
off their hands from time to time by the king’s purveyors seeking 
victuals for the army or navy, by purveyors of victuals for the house- 
hold, the chancery, nearby castles, and the like. Some of these men 
were given the right to requisition the carts they needed for carriage, 
though there is frequent mention of the king’s carts and of carters 
engaged in his service. There were also the travelling merchants, 
traders in corn and victuals, who came into the local districts with 
their carts; these men bought the grain and took it to the ports 
along the coast from which it could be shipped to London and other 
towns, or to foreign lands. Unless some such buyer appeared, the 
peasant would transport his grain in carts or boats to the larger 
towns that were near at hand. That this was expected will be shown 
in the discussion of tolls. 

Transportation from quarries, forests, and other bases of sup- 
plies to the towns was normally in carts unless a river offered a 
convenient highway. When, early in the fourteenth century, the 


1 N. Neilson, Customary Rents (Oxford, 1910), pp. 61-62. 
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mayor of Leicester rendered his account of the expenses incurred on 
the North Bridge, he set down in detail the cost of carrying gravel, 
sand, and stone in carts.' The same is true of the accounts dealing 
with the repair of St Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, and of build- 
ings in other places.? In these and other documents there are refer- 
ences also to the cross-country carriage, in carts and wagons, of lead, 
weapons of war, army stores, cloth, peat, timber, brushwood, fish, 
beds, wine, wool, sea-coal, glass, hay, grain, and other articles. Now 
and then we meet with descriptions of the conveyance of loads of 
a different character. In this connection may be cited the seven 
nuns of Watton carried in a covered cart,*® the criminals who were 
taken from York to Scarborough in wagons,‘ the sick man who trav- 
elled in a covered cart to Louth Park only to die there,* and, finally, 
the body of a man who had been hanged, taken in a cart to the 
cemetery for burial.® 

When tolls were levied either by royal grant or by town ordi- 
nance upon goods brought into a town for sale, certain articles were 
rated by the cartload. These were usually heavy or bulky goods. 
In the grant of pavage to be levied at Newark, fish, meat, iron, tin, 
timber, hay, rushes, heath, faggots, coal, and brushwood were listed 
in terms of the cartload.’ In other schedules of goods liable to toll, 
salt, tan, bread, plaster of Paris, cloth, peat, stone, horseshoes, 
baskets, oysters, and grain were described in the same terms. There 
are also a number of instances in which tolls were levied by the week 
upon carts laden with victuals coming into the towns, an indication 
that the men of the neighborhood were expected to come in with 
supplies with a certain degree of regularity. On the bridges in the 
rural districts the victuals and merchandise subject to toll were 
charged by the cartload and horseload. 

1 Records of the Borough of Leicester (ed. M. Bateson), I, 350, 353; II, 8, 28, 78. 

2 E. W. Brayley and John Britton, The History of the Ancient Palaces and Late Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster, pp. 152, 189, 200; C. C. R., 1383-37, p. 109; C. P. R., 1348-50, 
p. 183; Ibid., 1354-58, p. 439. 

2 C. P. R., 1313-17, p. 501. ‘ C. P. R., 1317-21, p. 358. 

5 C. P. R., 1345-48, p. 4. ° C. P. R., 1364-67, p. 60. 


7 English Economic History, Select Documents (compiled and ed. A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown, 
R. H. Tawney, London, 1914), pp. 133-34. 
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Throughout the century the government bought, borrowed, 
purveyed, or directly hired carts for many purposes. Among the 
expenses of the wardrobe in 1299-1300, there were many items re- 
lating to the purchase of carts and horses to be used in the trans- 
portation of army stores.' In 1307, various abbots and priors were 
asked to lend carts and horses for the carriage of the goods of the 
king’s household to Dover;? and during the following year several 
sheriffs were ordered to provide carts, each with four horses, to 
transport victuals for the army.’ Carts were also employed at various 
times for the carriage of the rolls and memoranda of the exchequer 
from Westminster to York,‘ of the goods of the households of the 
king and queen, and of victuals for all departments. Several times 
during the year 1333 large sums of money were sent from York to 
Newcastle in carts. Four men-at-arms and five archers guarded 
one thousand pounds in transit between the two towns; the out- 
ward journey took three days, but the carter returned to York in 
two days.’ Later in the same year four men-at-arms, one hobelar 
and five archers guarded the transportation of the same amount of 
money.® In the year 1348 Richard Potter, clerk of the chancellor, 
was granted protection on his journey through the country with a 
cart, seeking “brushwood, coal, victuals and other things to be 
bought for the household of the chancellor.”’ Behind the army as it 
moved toward the north or the west came the humble cart, the pred- 
ecessor of the motor truck. Magnates who were ordered to come 
to the host in 1323 were directed to bring with them saddles for 
sumpter-horses “‘besides the cars [wains] and carts that have been 
usually brought in such armies,” on the chance that it might be 
decided to substitute carriage by horse for that of the slow-moving 
cart.*® 

Some of the journeys made by the carts in the fourteenth century 
were rather long. In 1367 the parts of a table of alabaster bought 

1 Lib. Cont. Gard., pp. 105, 106, 112, 127, 129. 

2 C. C. R., 1307-13, p. 50. 2 C. C. R., 1307-13, pp. 39-40. 

‘ D. Broome, “Exchequer Migrations to York in the Thirteenth Century,” in Essays in 
Mediaeval History Presented to Thomas Frederick Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 294, 295. 


5 Issue Roll, No. 269 (7 Edward III, Easter), 21 June. 
® Ibid., 22 July. 7 C. P. R., 1348-50, p. 125. 8 C. C. R., 1318-28, p. 708. 


, 
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for the altar of St George’s, Windsor, were brought in ten carts, 
each with eight horses, from Nottingham to Windsor in seventeen 
days.' From Tutbury, in eastern Staffordshire, alabaster was carted 
to London.’ Darts for the army were sent in 1337 in a new wagon 
costing sixty-three shillings and eight pence, from the forest of Dean 
to Berwick.* At another time carts transported the records of the 
bishop to Worcester from London, and late in the reign of Edward I 
two carts with victuals for the army made the journey from Malms- 
bury, in Wiltshire, to Carlisle in twelve days.‘ There is in existence 
a roll of the expenses of the carriage of arrows and bow-strings from 
various parts of England to the Tower of London in 1342.5 These 
articles were normally carried in carts drawn by three, four, or five 
horses. The arrows bought in the county of Nottingham and Derby 
were placed in barrels (pipas) for shipment. A four-horse cart trans- 
ported three hundred and eleven sheaves of arrows from Bristol to 
the Tower, a distance of one hundred and five leagues, at the cost of 
seventeen shillings and six pence, or two pence a mile. It took a cart 
with five horses eight days to go from Gloucester to London and 
return, a distance of one hundred and eighty leagues; the charge was 
twenty-two pence a day for the cart and horses. To make the journey 
from the city of Lincoln to and from the Tower took nine days, and 
the charge was the same. The carriage of the goods of the Great 
Exchequer and of the Receipt from Westminster to York in 1333 
took nine days, and thirty-two carters were employed.® In the king’s 
butler’s account rendered in 13 Edward III there is notice of a 
large amount of wine purchased in Bristol.’ This was carried in 
carts to London. 

The transportation of the king’s wool of the grant made in 1332 
offers many striking examples of long hauls and of their cost.* It is 
noteworthy that in several instances the hauling was done in late 

1 L. F. Salzmann, English Industries in the Middle Ages (London, 1918), p. 87. 

2 C. P. R., 1561-64, p. 232. 

3 C.C. R., 1387-39, p. 11. ‘ C.C. R., 1813-18, p. 548. 

5 Pipe Roll, No. 187 (16 Edward ITI), mm. 47a, 47d. 

6 Issue Roll, No. 269 (7 Edward III, Easter), 19 May. 


7 Pipe Roll, No. 184 (18 Edward ITI), m. 47a. 
8 The following statements are based upon the accounts found in Pipe Roll, No. 183 


(12 Edward III), mm. 47 ff. 
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autumn and winter, when the roads, as described by some modern 
writers, should have been nearly impassable. The wool was trans- 
ported from Gloucester to London, a distance estimated as ninety 
leagues, at the cost of four shillings a sarplar. The term league was 
synonymous with mile, and a sarplar was a bale of wool without, it 
would seem, a fixed weight, though larger and heavier than a sack. 
The same charge by the sarplar was made for carriage from Mid- 
dleton, Glastonbury, and Dorchester in Somerset to London, over 
one hundred leagues. Wool was carried from Hereford to the same 
city, a distance of one hundred and sixteen leagues, for six shillings 
a sarplar, and from Bridgewater and Wells, reckoned at one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues, for four shillings a sack. There are also 
several instances of shorter hauls in carts. One may be cited here 
because of its special interest. During the month of October and 
the early days of November, 1338, wool was carried from North- 
ampton to Boston, the distance being fifty-four leagues, for two 
shillings a sack, while from the tenth of November to the fourth of 
January the charge for the same carriage was three shillings. The 
same fifty per cent increase in the cost of transportation was made 
for the carriage from Oundle to Boston during the same months. 
The accounts of the wool subsidy, so far as they have been examined, 
indicate that the wool was transported either in carts or in boats, 
though it is not improbable that the local collectors utilized the pack- 
horse in bringing small quantities to the assembling points. 

As a means of transporting goods in the fourteenth century, the 
pack-horse, or sumpter, seems to have occupied a position of far less 
importance than the cart. Pack-horses were, no doubt, in constant 
use, but in the records of the period they are most frequently men- 
tioned in connection with local carriage or with the conveyance of 
light or precious articles. They were employed, for instance, at or near 
the seacoast for the carriage of fish. They were continually used to 
carry treasure or money across country in baskets or packs. The 
rolls of the chancery were carried on pack-horses until 1354, when, 
it was stated, because the chancery was held in a fixed place, there 
was no longer any need of them in that connection.! Occasional 


1 C. P. R., 1354-58, pp. 148-49. 
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mention is made of merchants with their pack-horses journeying 
through the country. When the king’s horses were sent to the 
country to be cared for, sumpter horses were usually named with the 
palfreys and cart-horses. 

Additional information that is sorely needed in relation to car- 
riage on horseback is supplied by the schedules of tolls of the period. 
When grants of pontage or pavage were made forthe repair of country 
bridges and highways, it was customary to describe the goods that 
were to be charged in such terms as victuals, goods, or merchandise, 
and as being for sale. The measures normally employed were the 
cartload and horseload, and for the latter the toll demanded was 
usually one fourth of that levied upon the cartload. On carts passing 
over the bridge at Marlow, as well as on boats passing under it, the 
charge was a penny, while for each horseload of goods exceeding five 
shillings in value the charge was a farthing.' At times, as at or near 
London, tolls were levied by the week on pack-horses as well as on 
carts laden with victuals and merchandise.? Horseloads also appear 
as a measure of articles subject to tolls at the gates of the towns. 
Among these articles are light and perishable goods, such as glass, 
jars, jugs, bottles of water, fish, oysters, honey, apples, cheese, 
onions, garlic, bread, flour, and cloth. Most of these are such as 
would be brought from points near at hand; several are estimated in 
both horseloads and cartloads, as were also, though infrequently, 
corn and wool. 

In many districts of mediaeval England where navigable rivers 
were found, the boat was used to a large extent in place of the cart 
and the pack-horse. There were, so it was stated in the fourteenth 
century, four great rivers, the Thames, the Severn, the Ouse, and 
the Trent. Each of these had from ancient times been “open for the 
passage of ships and boats for the common profit of the people.’’® 
Complaints were made at various times that these rivers were ob- 
structed by weirs, kiddles, and other fishing contrivances, and meas- 
ures were taken to remove these hindrances to navigation.‘ In addi- 


1 ©. P. R., 1313-17, p. 281. 2 ©. L. B.... London, F, pp. 100, 102-03; ibid., 


3 C. R. R., 1348-50, p. 76. G, pp. 81, 140-41. 
4 Many instances of obstruction have been gathered by C. T. Flower in the two volumes 
of the Selden Society entitled Public Works in Mediaeval Law (London, 1915, 1923). 
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tion to the four great rivers named, there were many of lesser fame 
that played an important part in the transportation of goods. On 
all of these the flat-bottomed shute, the rowboat, the barge with 
its oars and sail, and the sailing ship carried victuals and supplies 
between inland towns, or to and from the seaports. 

The Thames was the great artery of inland water traffic in the 
southern part of England. It was navigable as far as Oxford, one 
hundred and twelve miles from London Bridge; but fair-sized boats 
seem to have been content to stop at Henley, forty-seven miles 
below Oxford. Part of the wool of Oxfordshire was in 1338 assembled 
at Oxford, carried to Henley overland, and from there shipped to 
London in shutes at the low cost of six pence a sarplar, or about 
one tenth of a penny a mile.' Grain was sent down-stream to London, 
and stone and other materials freighted up-stream to Windsor or 
beyond. At London and between London and Westminster there 
was a large amount of local traffic. Many of the materials used in 
the repair of the buildings at Westminster were brought to that town 
from London. The transfer of the treasure of the crown from West- 
minster to the Tower of London was made again and again in boats.” 
On the twenty-sixth of September, 1322, twenty-four porters were 
paid twenty shillings for the carriage of fifty-two barrels of money, 
each containing five hundred pounds, from the treasury at West- 
minster to the Queen’s Bridge on the river, and from the water’s 
edge at the Tower to a chapel in the high tower.’ From the Queen’s 
Bridge to the Tower the barrels were transported in two barges and 
four boats at the cost of two shillings and nine pence. Why Edward II 
caused the removal of such a large sum to the Tower at that par- 
ticular time is an interesting problem to be solved. In 1372 it was 
proclaimed that no boatman should charge more than two pence for 
the hire of his boat between London and Westminster, and no more 
than three pence when the boat was full.‘ There are references to 
the local transportation of victuals on the river,® to boats going to 


1 Pipe Roll, No. 183 (12 Edward ITI), m. 47. 


2 Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham (ed. and trans. F. Devon), pp. 150, 171, 178, 204. 


3 Issue Roll, No. 116 (16 Edward II, Michaelmas), m. 7, left-hand panel. 
4C. L. B.... London, G, p. 301. 
5 C. P. R., 1348-50, p. 353; C. C. R., 1354-60, p. $20. 
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Chelsea for grass,’ to Greenwich for reeds,’ and to Deptford for 
hurdles.* 

The Thames from its mouth to London must have been a very 
busy river, for there are ships coming from the Continent and from 
the coastwise towns to be reckoned with as well as river boats. 
The Lea joined the Thames near the city, and down it came shutes 
from Ware and Waltham bringing victuals for London. Farther 
down stream the Medway opened a water highway into Kent as far 
at least as Maidstone. Along the river, stone was shipped to West- 
minster from Maidstone several times in the years 1365 and 1366; 
in 1356 a little ship of Maidstone was arrested while on its way to 
the staple at Westminster with two sarplars of wool.‘ Permission 
was granted to load wool in Queensborough and Faversham on the 
Swale for shipment to the same staple.° From coastwise towns even 
as far away as Cornwall grain was freighted for the provisioning of 
London, in ships of London merchants or of traders from other 
places. Up the river came fish from Yarmouth, hides and sea-coal 
from Newcastle, marble from Wareham, stone from Devonshire, fire- 
wood from Winchelsea, and commodities from foreign towns. 

To the north of the Thames the rivers emptying into the Wash 
opened the way into a fertile, thickly settled, and prosperous district. 
These rivers were the Nen, Welland, Witham, and, most important 
of all, the Ouse. The city of Ely lay on the Ouse in this well-watered 
region, and the sacrist of the abbey made full use of the advantages 
offered for water transportation. Goods were brought by the Cam 
and the Ouse to Ely from Stourbridge Fair and Cambridge.* At 
various times cloth, canvas, tallow, wax, and lead were shipped to 
the city from Boston. Most of the supplies needed by the abbey 
were, however, purchased at Lynn and shipped by the Ouse to Ely. 
When the sacrist bought goods at Newmarket, Barnwell, or other 
places not lying on a waterway, these were carried to the nearest 
point on a river and sent the remainder of the way in boats. It has 

1 Cal. Coroners’ Rolls . . . London, p. 123. 
2 Brayley and Britton, Houses of Parliament, p. 160. 
3 Idem, p. 195. 


Idem, pp. 188, 194-95; C. C. R., 1354-60, p. 246. 
C. C. R., 1369-74, p. 389. 6 Sacrist Rolls of Ely, passim. 
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been shown that in the same district carriage by water, as one of the 
manorial duties of the peasants, was not unknown.' Other records 
inform us that grain was shipped at Cambridge for Lynn, and down 
river from elsewhere to both Lynn and Boston. Huntingdon stood 
at the head of the navigation of the Ouse. From a point near that 
town in 1338 a large quantity of wool was sent in boats to St Ives, 
and thence transported in shutes to Lynn, a distance estimated at 
the time as seventy leagues.* 

The other rivers emptying into the Wash were also navigable for 
a considerable distance inland. The Nen, as has been shown else- 
where, was of importance in the corn trade.*’ When, in 1331, an 
inquest was held concerning interference with the navigation of the 
Nen, the jurors found that damage had been done to the counties 
of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Northampton, and it was 
ordered that the obstruction be removed.’ The Witham was navi- 
gable as far as Lincoln for fair-sized boats. Just before the opening 
of the century, the king and his court went from Boston to Lincoln 
in thirty-seven barges and boats.® Later, when the navigation of the 
river was obstructed, a commission was issued for its cleansing with 
instructions that the channel was to be from thirty to forty feet 
wide and ten deep.’ Another means of reaching Lincoln was by the 
artificial waterway called the Foss Dyke, which connected the Trent 
with the Witham at that city. A jury stated in 1375 that ships and 
boats of all kinds from Nottingham, York, and Kingston-upon-Hull, 
laden with victuals and other things for sale, used to come by the 
Trent and the Foss Dyke to Lincoln and to go from thence to 
Boston.* 

By the river system of which the Trent is the principal member 
and the Humber the outlet, river craft could penetrate to a large 
portion of Yorkshire and to the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. 


1 N. Neilson, Economic Conditions on the Manors of Ramsey Abbey, p. 38. 

2 Lib. Cont. Gard., p. 130; C. C. R., 1313-18, p. 355; C. P. R., 1317-21, pp. 212, $11. 
3 Exchequer Accounts, K. R., Bundle 552, No. 18, m. 1. 

4N.S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Cambridge, 1915), p. 62. 
5 Public Works, I1, 360. § Lib. Cont. Gard., p. 60. 

7 C. P. R., 1327-30, p. 349. 

8 Public Works, I, 292, Cf. C. P. R., 1364-67, p. 138. 
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The town of Nottingham marked the limit of the navigation of the 
Trent. Several complaints were made during the century, of obstruc- 
tions at Colwick that hindered the passage of ships and boats bring- 
ing victuals and merchandise there.' York, on the northern Ouse, 
had a quay, and to it ships could carry goods from coastwise towns.” 
Wool of the grant of 1338 was sent thence by water to Hull, a dis- 
tance of fifty leagues, at the cost of six pence a sack, or a little over 
a tenth of a penny a mile.’ In 1339, however, it was intimated that 
great ships could not reach York if the water was low and had to 
unload at Selby farther down the stream.‘ The Ure joins the Ouse 
a little above the city of York, and on it wool was shipped from 
near Milby to York. On the Wharfe, which flows into the Ouse 
between York and Selby, there was navigable water at least as far as 
Tadcaster. When, in 1338, the collectors of wool in Lancashire were 
directed to send what they had gathered across England to Hull, 
they transported it in carts to Tadcaster, and then shipped it by 
water to Hull. The Derwent was navigable to Stamford Bridge 
for ships and boats,’ the Don to Doncaster,* the Aire to Brotherton.° 
The Hull was open for river traffic to Wansford, near Great Duffield, 
at least, for wool was sent from that place to Hull at the cost of 
three pence a sack.'° 

The traffic on the other rivers of England need not detain us long. 
The Severn, in the west, was navigable as far as Worcester. Bristol, 
so it was stated in 1363, was sustained by corn brought from the 
counties of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, probably by the 
convenient waterway furnished by the Severn and Avon." In letters 
patent issued in 1348 it was alleged that merchants and others 
daily shipped corn at Tewksbury for Bristol, but that, instead of 
selling it there, they transferred it to great ships and crayers to be 


1 Records of the Borough of Nottingham (ed. W. H. Stevenson), I, 227-29, 413-41; 
C. P. R., 1301-07, pp. 94, 269. 

2 C. P. R., 1367-70, p. 271; Tbid., 1374-77, p. 110; Public Works, II, 258. Cf. C. P. R., 
1313-17, p. 383; Ibid., 1317-21, p. 207. 

3 Pipe Roll, No. 183, m. 47d. 4 C. P. R., 1338-40, p. 393. 

5 Pipe Roll, No. 183, m. 47d. ® Pipe Roll, No. 183, m. 47d. 

7 Calendar of Inquisitions, Miscellaneous, 11, 320-21. 

8 C. P. R., 1343-45, p. 91. °C. P. R., 1367-70, p. 48. 

10 Pipe Roll, No. 183, m. 47d. " C. P. R., 1361-64, pp. 409-10. 
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carried to the king’s enemies.' In the same western district victuals 
were taken to Monmouth, at least, on the Wye, and to and from 
Bath in crayers and boats. There are notices of river traffic in the 
eastern part of England on the Tees, the Tyne, and several lesser 
streams. There seems also to have been considerable transportation 
on the Yare to Norwich. From that city grain could be shipped to 
London; and there were swathes or quays to which it was directed 
that all ships and boats should be taken for loading and unloading.’ 

In this brief sketch of inland transportation any consideration of 
the highways of England or of the connection between the river 
systems by way of the sea has of necessity been omitted. The coast- 
wise trade, with its quaint cogs and barges, its wrecks and pirates, 
is a picturesque phase of mediaeval economic life, but it has no place 
in this paper. The records examined make it clear that the roads 
of the fourteenth century were not quite so bad as they are often 
pictured, and that heavy carts moved over them at a reasonable 
speed. What is more, the transportation of goods was to a high 
degree free from danger. On every stream of fair size there were 
boats; on every road there were carts and pack-horses. The most 


vivid impression is that of the large amount of movement along the 
roads and streams, and with it the lack of isolation of mediaeval 


towns and villages. 


1 C. P. R., 1348-50, pp. 67-68. 
2 Records of Norwich, I, 62-64; II, 236; C. C. R., 1374-77, p. 119. 
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AUGUSTINE’S JOURNEY FROM ROME TO 
RICHBOROUGH 


By ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 


1. From Rome To THE RHONE 


UGUSTINE of England, who died, as nearly as we can ascer- 
tain, on May 26, 604,’ had been prior? of Pope Gregory’s 
monastery at Rome, which was founded about 574.’ In this monas- 
tery, according to a somewhat doubtful letter of Pope Vitalian, Au- 
gustine was the roommate of Gregory,‘ the latter having been born 
about 540, and dying on March 12, 604.° How old, in the light of 
these facts, shall we consider Augustine to have been when, in 596, 
he was dispatched by Gregory as abbot of the company of some forty 
monks destined to inaugurate the conversion of England — one 
whom they were unquestioningly to obey in all things?* Let us 
begin by assuming that he was the coeval of Gregory, in which case 
he would have been 56 years old at the time of the journey, and 
would have been about 64 when he died. King Athelbert,’ who 


died Feb. 24, 616, came to the throne in 560, and therefore reigned 
for a number of years equal to the age which we have tentatively 
assigned to Augustine in 596; and that his life had been an active 
one for 37 years after his accession would seem to be implied by 
Bede’s statement (1.25) that he had by that time extended his do- 
minions to the Humber, by which the Southern Saxons are divided 
from the Northern. Whatever uncertainty attaches to the above 


1 So Haddan and Stubbs, Councils 3.4; cf. Bede, Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer 2.81; Lieber- 
mann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen 3.3. 

2 Gregorii I Papa Registrum Epistolarum IX. 222 (ed. Ewald and Hartmann 2.213). 

3 Dudden, Gregory the Great (1905) 1.106; cf. 1.187. 

4 Haddan and Stubbs 3.116. 

5 Dudden 2.268, who says that Bede (2.1) wrongly gives the date as 605. 

6 Bede 1.23; Reg. (see above, note 2) VI. 50* (1.426). 

7 Born 552, according to the twelfth-century MS. E (Cotton Domitian A. 8) of the Saxon 
Chronicle (see Plummer and Earle’s edition 1.xii, 17). Howorth (Saint Augustine of Canterbury, 
p. 51) thinks it incredible that he should have been only eight years old at his accession, but 
this was the age at which Osred succeeded Aldfrith of Northumbria in 705 (Oman, England 
before the Norman Conquest, 1923, p. 316). 
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conjecture, it will hardly be contended that, at the assumed age 
of 56,' Augustine would probably have been too infirm * to undertake 
his mission, seeing that Gregory’s good judgment * would have with- 
held him from making so obvious a blunder in the choice of an agent. 
On the other hand, Augustine was not too young to be entrusted 
with the weighty responsibility of being instrumental, under the 
prudent counsels of his chief, in founding a new spiritual province 
to redress the wavering balance of the old.‘ 

Opinion is divided as to whether Augustine and his companions 
traveled from Rome to Southern Gaul by water or by land. Oman 
supposes them to have made the journey by land (in Mason, The 
Mission of St. Augustine, 1897, p. 171): 


In 596 the Lombards were still ravaging Tuscany and Umbria, though 
they had turned back from Rome itself.5 Augustine must have passed 
through towns and fields still black with their burnings when he set his face 
toward Gaul and the Straits of Dover. 


The substance of this Oman repeats in his England before the 
Norman Conquest, 1923, p. 257. He had been anticipated by Lin- 
gard, (Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. 1858, 1.20): “The missionaries tra- 
versed with speed the north of Italy, and crossed the Gallic Alps.” 
On the other hand, Dudden (2.105) explicitly asserts of, Augus- 
tine: “‘He passed through the Ostian Gate * to become the Apostle 
of the English nation. From Ostia, Augustine and his companions 
pursued their way by sea till they reached the island of Lerins.”’ ’ 


1 Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus, when he set forth from Rome to Canterbury in 668, 
was ten years older. 

2 Gocelin, who flourished at the end of the eleventh century, had heard of a certain man 
who “‘intimabat autem a parentibus sibi insinuatam ipsius B. Augustini formam et personam 
patriciam, staturam proceram et arduam, adeo ut a scapulis populo superemineret”’ (Vit. 
Aug. 49: AA. SS. 19.391). 

3 Dudden (2.278) speaks of “‘his fine business capacity, his far-seeing statesmanship, his 
thorough grasp of details the most intricate.” 

4 See especially Hartmann, Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter 2.2 157, 163. 

5 Oman seems here to have been indebted to Gregory’s homily on Ezekiel, the relevant 
portions of which have been translated by Dudden (2.18), since between 593 and 598 we are 
left largely to inference for the ravages of the Lombards (see Dudden 2.23, 33). 

6 But see below, p. 384. 

7 Howorth (op. cit., p. 28), evidently follows Dudden in saying: “‘It is pretty certain that 
they went by sea, setting out from Ostia and making for Lerins.” 
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Oman seems to intimate that Augustine would have passed 
through Umbria, as well as Tuscany. This would have led him far 
from the direct route, which followed the Via Aurelia, with its con- 
tinuations, the Via Aemilia and the Via Julia, as far as Genoa (virtu- 
ally the line of the modern coast-railway), and thence, following the 
coast, to Nice, or Antibes, or whatever point would best serve for 
embarkation to the isle of Lérins (now St. Honorat). From Rome 
to Genoa the distance by rail is 310 miles, and from Genoa to Cannes, 
now the most convenient port for St. Honorat, is 1353 miles, making 
the total distance from Rome to Cannes 445} miles. (From Rome 
to Marseilles, 566 miles.) 

How many days should we allow for such a trip by land? This 
would of course depend upon whether the travelers rode or walked. 
We must remember that it was a band of forty men,! the leader of 
whom we have supposed to be nearer 60 than 50 years of age; that 
they had been inmates of a monastery in the heart of Rome; and 
that, in so troublous a time, they would not have been accustomed 


1 Bede says (1.25): “‘socii ejus, viri, ut ferunt, ferme XL” (according to the OE. version: 
“he was one of forty”; Alfric, Hom. 2.128, renders: “‘his companions, who are reckoned at 
forty men”). Bede immediately adds: “‘Acceperunt autem, precipiente beato papa Gregorio, 
de gente Francorum interpretes” (OE.: ““They also brought with them interpreters from 
France, as St. Gregory directed them”; Alfric: ‘Augustine had taken interpreters from the 
realm of the Franks, as Gregory had commanded him, and he, through the mouth of those 
interpreters, preached the word of God to the king and his people”). The letters of Gregory 
on the subject are of a different purport. In that to the young kings, Theoderic and Theode- 
bert (Reg. VI. 49:2.423-4), he says (Mason, as above, pp. 31-3): “It has reached us that the 
English nation [gentem], by the mercy of God, desires earnestly to be converted to the Christian 
faith, but that the priests [bishops] in the neighborhood [in Gaul] take no notice, and hang 
back from kindling the desires of the English by exhortations of their own. . . . We have also 
instructed them to take with them some presbyters [priests] from the neighborhood, with 
whose help they may be able to find out what the English mean, and to assist them by their 
advice. . . in making up their minds. In order that they may present an effective and suitable 
appearance in this matter, we beseech your Highnesses . . . that our missionaries [ht quos direzi- 
mus] may obtain your gracious favor.’’ Under the same date, July 23, 596, Gregory writes 
(Reg. VI. 57:2.431) to Brunhild, the grandmother of the kings, as follows (Mason, pp. 34-5): 
“We .. . inform you that the English nation, by God’s favor, desires to become Christian, 
but that the priests [bishops] who are in the neighborhood have no pastoral solicitude for 
them. . . . We have also instructed them to take with them presbyters from the neighborhood 
with a view to this work. . . . We beg that you will see that under your protection he reaches 
the English nation in safety.” 

Whatever helpers Augustine brought with him from France, there seems no reason why 
they should have exceeded two or three, and are very likely not to have been included in the 
number of forty. 
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to making long journeys outside the walls. Then, if they walked, 
the pace must have been accommodated to the strength of the 
weakest member. Moreover, such a party can hardly have traveled 
without baggage: there would have been changes of raiment, books, 
paintings, crosses, vestments, and no doubt relics, considering 
Gregory’s zeal in promoting the veneration, the collection, and the 
bestowal of them.' In order to transport them, and to protect them 
from the weather, sumpters or wagons would have been required, 
with servants to conduct and care for the animals. Then the com- 
pany, thus swollen, would need to be lodged every night, and pro- 
vided with regular nourishment. Inns to accommodate such num- 
bers must have been scarce at the best of times, if indeed they ever 
existed along this route. Monasteries adequate to their needs are 
not to be thought of. Supposing that by any means the expedition 
could have been regularly housed and fed, the expense would have 
been considerable. But with such devastation as the Lombards had 
inflicted, supplies must have been almost impossible to procure by 
the wayfaring man, to say nothing of a wayfaring band of fifty men, 
together with their animals. If we suppose the monks to have 
ridden, the difficulties would have been still greater, for the number 
of their beasts, and perhaps of their servants, would thus have in- 
creased. 

How many days would be required for such wayfarers, or such a 
caravan, to journey from Rome to Cannes, opposite Lérins, the dis- 
tance being, as we have seen, some 445 miles? It has been computed 
that Chaucer, traveling in 1372 from London to Genoa, may have 
averaged 20 miles a day, three days being consumed in crossing from 
London to Boulogne.’ This agrees with the NED. s. v. Journey (II.2): 
‘An ordinary day’s travel. . . . As a measure of distance, varying 
with the mode of travel, etc.; usually estimated in the Middle Ages 
at 20 miles.” Benjamin of Tudela, of the twelfth century, says 
(T. Wright, Early Travels in Palestine, p. 66) that three days were 


1 See Dudden 1.277-282. 

2 See Mather, Mod. Lang. Notes 11.212 (423-4); 12.9-10 (18-19); K. Young, in 
Kittredge Anniversary Papers, p. 415, note 1. Cf. F. Ludwig, Untersuchungen iiber die Reise- 
und Marschgeschwindigkeit im XII. und XIII. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1897). 
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required from Arles to Marseilles, 53 miles.' In the sixth century, it 
is true, Procopius reckoned that an unencumbered traveler could get 
from Rome to Capua (127 miles by rail) in five days (Bell. Goth., 
1.14.6; cf. 1.15.19). On the other hand, we may note Howorth’s 
comment on the entrance of the monks into Canterbury (op. cit., 
p-64): “To cloistered monks, unaccustomed to exercise, a ten miles’ 
walk would have been a wearisome trial.” At the rate of 20 miles 
a day, the journey from Rome to Cannes would consume over 22 
days; and even at 25 miles a day, would require 18 days. 

But the company reached Marseilles before Augustine returned 
to Rome, the distance between the two cities being about 566 miles, 
and the time consumed something like 28, or at least 23, days. 
Double these figures, and it will result that the northward journey 
of the whole band from Rome, plus Augustine’s return from Mar- 
seilles, would have consumed 56 (46) days. Add three weeks for 
their entertainment in Gaul,’ with perhaps three days for Augus- 
tine’s inteviews with the Pope and the preparation of a dozen 
letters by the Papal chancellery, and we shall see that the company 
must have left Rome 80 days earlier than July 23 (say, May 4), 
with a remote chance of the number of days having been as small 
as 70 (with an assumed start on May 14). Then, by the time that 


1 The speed under the posting service of the Roman Empire constitutes no criterion (see 
Friedlinder, Roman Life and Manners 1.280-2; Mooney, Travel among the Ancient Romans, 
pp. 83-5). 

In 1658, two English travelers, Mortoft and Stanley, were at Marseilles. ‘There being 
no ship to carry them to Italy, they determined to follow the coast road to Genoa, riding 
on horse-back as far as Nice, where they were obliged to hire mules for the worst part of the 
journey. It took ten days of pretty rough and dangerous going before they reached 
Genoa [256 miles].’” So [London] Times Lit. Suppl., July 15, 1926, p. 473. 

2 According to Bede (1.23), the monks, being seized with craven terror, “began to think 
of returning home, rather than proceed to a barbarous, fierce, and unbelieving nation, to 
whose very language they were strangers; and by common consent they decided that this 
was the safer course.” In order to arrive at such a state of panic fear, the ambassadors must 
have received many reports from various quarters; at Lérins, where they probably made the 
longest stop, the missionary spirit would no doubt have been more in evidence (Augustine 
told Gregory that the presbyters, deacons, and the whole congregation were living together in 
unanimity and concord, and seventy years later Benedict Biscop, for whose praise see Stubbs, 
Dict. Chr. Biog. 1.309, received the tonsure there, and remained for two years; cf. Bede, ed. 
Plummer 1.365-6). 
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Augustine rejoined them, it would have been August 20 (or 15), 
and Augustine would have been ceaselessly occupied for 108 (or 
93) days, before the whole delegation could begin its further travels. 

A rough estimate might result in some such figures as these: — 
Roman road from Marseilles to Aix, 1 day; do. Aix to Cannes 
(Antibes?), 5 days; return to Marseilles by road, 6 days; sojourn in 
the three monasteries, 9 days. At Lérins they must have had ample 
time to acquaint themselves with the conditions there; and at Mar- 
seilles they must have received gratifying attentions at the hands 
of the authorities, since the governor (Patricius) of the province was 
the only one of the three functionaries to whom, in addition to mak- 
ing acknowledgments, Gregory preferred a request for further assis- 
tance to the missionaries (Reg. VI.56: 1.430; Mason, op. cit., p. 30): 
“‘What goodness and kindliness, together with the charity which 
is pleasing to Christ, is conspicuous in you, we have learned by the 
bringer of these presents, Augustine, the servant of God. . . . So 
we greet your Lordship with a father’s tenderness, and beg that the 
bringer of these presents, and the servants of God who accompany 
him, may obtain encouragement from you where they may stand 
in need of it, so that, finding your favor, he may be able the better 
to fulfil, with the Lord’s help, the duties laid upon him.”” Apropos 
of the hospitality at Marseilles, it occurs to me as a possibility that 
merchants who controlled the trade from Britain down the Rhone 
(see Charlesworth, Trade-Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire, 
pp. 187, 276) may, on learning the errand of the travelers, have been 
instrumental in the attempt to dissuade them from proceeding, fear- 
ing that eventually the traffic might make its way, with the opening 
up of England, into other hands; but perhaps this is an unworthy 
suspicion. 

Let us now consider what the sea-voyage would have been. As 
to the speed of ships, we are told (Mooney, op. cit., p. 137): 

According to Marcian . . . of Heraclea, a geographer of the fourth 


century A.D., a ship with favorable winds could sail 80} English miles per 
day; a fast-going cruiser, 104 miles. It must be remembered that, in the 
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averages just stated, night-time is not included, for Herodotus . . . makes 
the statement that in midsummer a vessel could sail . . . 1493 miles in 24 
hours. Aristides . . . testifies that a ship, aided by a good wind, could go 
138 miles in 24 hours.! 


We may, following Gibbon (ed. Bury 3.359, note), accept “the 
loose reckoning that a ship could sail, with a fair wind, 1000 stadia, 
or 125 miles, in the revolution of a day and night,” with Bury’s 
supplement (p. 504) that “11 or 12 hundred stadia” could be sailed 
in the same time, and we may assume a range of from 125 to 150 
miles. Taking the smaller of these, the run from Portus, the harbor 
of Rome, to Cannes would be made in three and a half days, and 
that to Marseilles in about four days and a half. 

It would, of course, be an absurdity to conclude that because, 
under the most favorable circumstances, Marseilles could be reached 
from Rome in approximately five days, the round trip could be made 
in ten, which would be virtually impossible even under modern 
conditions. For one thing, vessels could not be commanded at a 
day’s notice. Mooney observes (op. cit., p. 123): 

There is no evidence that there were among the Romans any regular 
passenger-ships running on schedule time. As a rule, travelers were com- 
pelled to take their chances in getting ships, and usually took advantage of 
the first one that happened to be going in their direction. 


When Benedict Biscop (667) was desirous of visiting Rome for the 
third time, he was obliged to wait for a convenient ship (Bede, Hist. 
Abb. 3): ‘‘Nec post longum adveniente nave mercatoria, desiderio 
satisfecit.””. Fewer ships would have stopped at Lérins than at Mar- 
seilles, for one thing.? The following illustrations from Gregory of 
Tours may be given of the resort of ships to Marseilles and other 
ports of Southern Gaul. He mentions (Hist. Fr., 4.43) the theft of 


1 Cf. Friedlander, op. cit. 1.286-7, who adds: “‘Pliny’s record voyages are at the rate of 
140 sea-miles [161 statute miles] to twenty-four hours.”” See also my ‘*Beowulfian and Odys- 
sean Voyages” (Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences 28.11, 14-5), where the figures 
given are somewhat smaller. On Aug. 18, 1836, R. H. Dana (Two Years before the Mast, 
chap. 34) was in a heavily laden sailing vessel which had covered more than 4000 miles in 
27 days. Cf. Ludwig, op. cit., pp. 185-6. 

? Gregory of Tours (Glor. Conf. 95) tells of a certain man who, being near Nice, came 
upon a ship bound for Marseilles. He himself wished to stop at Lérins, but to this the owners 
objected, until finally their resistance was overcome by means of a relic in his possession. 
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seventy casks of oil from a vessel recently landed at that port, and 
tells the quarrelsome Bishop of Nantes that, if he were to obtain the 
bishopric of Marseilles, he would import papyrus (presumably from 
Egypt), instead of oil and spices, and so would be able to multiply 
the number of his abusive epistles (5.5). Gondovald, returning from 
Constantinople, lands at Marseilles (6.24); and Grippo, back from 
an embassy to the Emperor Maurice, relates his experiences at an 
African port (10.2). Certain envoys, sent to the Emperor Tiberius, 
return after three years of absence and many hardships, but, not 
being able to enter Marseilles because of its internal dissensions, sail 
for Agde, about 100 miles distant, and are there shipwrecked, their 
goods being plundered by the wreckers of the town (6.2). Agiulf, 
a deacon of Tours, returning with relics from Rome, visits the tomb 
of Bishop Nicetius of Lyons, and there refers to the waves of the 
sea which he had traversed! (Gregory of Tours, Vita Patrum 8.8). 
We hear of wine of Gaza in Gaul (7.29), and of roots grown in Egypt 
being brought to Nice for the food of a certain hermit (6.6). Finally, 
a deacon, sent from Anjou to Rome, stops at Nice on the way, and, 
while there, requests that the hermit recommend him to certain 
sailors of his acquaintance (6.6). 

The limitation of the season for sailing must be borne in mind. 
On this Mooney remarks (op. cit., p. 118): 


Sea-traffic was almost completely stopped during a considerable part 
of the year. The times for navigation were as follows: “The sea was closed 
from the 10th of November to the 10th of March, but navigation was com- 
pletely safe only between May the 26th and September the 14th.? There 
were two doubtful periods, 11th of March-26th of May, and 15th of Sep- 
tember—10th of November, when merchants might risk sailing.” . . . There 
was not an absolute cessation of sea-traffic during the non-navigation 
periods. Voyages were occasionally made at such times, particularly if 
necessitated by stress of circumstances. 


Considering the significance of the date, May 26, it is a striking fact 
that the departure of Theodore and Hadrian from Rome took place 


1 See also the anecdote on pp. 384-5, below. 

2 Pope Gregory, writing on April 15, 595 (Reg. V. 31: 1.312), says that he has been in- 
tending to dispatch Candidus to Southern Gaul, but that the winter season had thus far 
prevented. 
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on the following day, May 27, following upon a delay of two months 
after Theodore was ordained. Bede says (4.1): 

He [Theodore] was ordained by Pope Vitalian, in the year of our Lord 
668, on Sunday, the 26th of March; and, on the 27th of May [Saturday], 
was sent with Hadrian to Britain. They proceeded together by sea to 
Marseilles, and thence by land to Arles. 


It must also be remembered that navigation in the Gulf of Genoa 
was likely to be impeded by storms or violent winds (Encyc. Brit., 
11th ed. 4.475): “‘Southwesterly gales, blowing up the Gulf of 
Genoa, cause large waves to roll into the bay, reaching a height 
of about 21 ft. in the worst storms.” ! 

There are probably two alleviating circumstances in the trip by 
sea, at least if passengers could sleep on board in comparative 
comfort. First, they were not normally obliged to stop at night in 
pleasant weather. Under the Empire, we are told (Friedlinder 
1.283): “Voyages were made by preference on clear starry nights. 
The steersman steered by the stars.” And then they were not 
obliged to stop for supplies (Mooney, p. 132): 


One may affirm that passengers on a ship had such food as was ordi- 
narily eaten by the Romans. References show that vessels were provided 
with wheat, barley, bread, wine, meats, pepper, and sailor’s biscuit. . . . 
Ships were at times furnished with food cooked before they set sail. An 
abundance of fresh water was kept in cisterns. 


If the customary rules for navigation, as illustrated in the case 
of Theodore and Hadrian, were observed by Augustine and his fol- 
lowers, it results that, leaving Rome on May 27,? Augustine would 


1 The Emperor Claudius was nearly drowned in A.p. 43 off the Iles d’Hyéres (Suetonius, 
Claudius, chap. 17). Addison, setting out from Marseilles, sailed to San Remo, about 170 
miles, and there was obliged to land by contrary winds. Thence making a fresh start for 
Genoa, he reached the middle of the Gulf, where he was compelled to remain for two days, 
being in imminent danger of shipwreck. His next stop was at Monaco, 20 miles further from 
his destination than at San Remo. Finally, he tells us (Works, ed. Bohn 1.361): ‘*Finding the 
sea too rough, we were forced to make the best of our way by land, over very rugged mountains 
and precipices.”’ It is true that this was in January, and the boat wasa comparatively light one. 

2 If Augustine, leaving Rome at this date, could have reached Kent with no untoward 
delays, he might even then, in the time that remained before Christmas, have been rewarded 
by the opportunity of converting the more than 10,000 persons whom he actually baptized on 
Christmas Day of 597 (Reg. VIII. 29: 2.31; Haddan and Stubbs 3.12). It is perhaps only 
a fancy that Gregory, remembering the baptism of more than 3000 Franks with Clovis (Greg. 
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have had 57 days before beginning his second voyage on July 23 — 
supposing him to have sailed on the very date of Gregory’s letters. 
If from the 57 we deduct the 24 postulated on p. 379, there will re- 
main 33 for Augustine’s round trip from Rome to Marseilles. Per- 
haps Gregory would have seen to it — considering the variety of 
matters in which his word was authority in Rome — that arrange- 
ments were made with shipmasters in advance of May 26, or prob- 
ably several ships may have been awaiting the opening of the 


season. 
From what seaport would Augustine have sailed for Gaul? Not 


from Ostia, as intimated by Dudden (above, p. 376), but from 
Portus, distinctively the port of Rome at that period,’ 15 miles from 
the city, at the mouth of the Tiber. According to Procopius (Bell. 
Goth. 1.26.4 ff.): 


The Romans at the very beginning made a road leading from Portus 
to Rome, which was smooth and presented no difficulty of any kind.? And 
many barges are always anchored in the harbor ready for service, and no 
small number of oxen stand in readiness close by. Now when the merchants 
reach the harbor with their ships, they unload their cargoes, and place them 
in the barges, and sail by way of the Tiber to Rome. . . . They fasten ropes 
from the barges to the necks of oxen, and so draw them just like wagons up 
to Rome. 


This road, Procopius states, was rather narrow for hauling goods in 


wagons (op. cit. 2.7.6). 
Gregory of Tours (Glor. Mart. 82) relates, concerning a deacon 
of his city, that, having received (a.p. 590) from Pope Pelagius II, 


Tur., Hist. Franc. 2.31; Kurth, Clovis, 3d ed., 1.344, who remarks that Easter was the usual time 
for baptism), just a hundred years earlier — at Christmas of 496 — may have conceived of 
some such possibility in forming the outline of his plan (Gregory, in anticipation of the conver- 
sion of England, had entered into relations with Candidus in September, 595 (Reg. VI. 10); 
and in his letters of July 23, 596 to Protasius and Arigius (Reg. VI. 53 and 56), sent by 
Augustine, he commends Candidus to them; cf. Dudden 2. 56, 99). It is doubtless a mere co- 
incidence that Theodore of Tarsus, leaving Rome on May 27, 668, arrived at Canterbury 
exactly a year later. 

1 Cf. Encyc. Brit., 11th ed. 22.169: “the only harbor in the time of the Gothic wars.”’ 

2 With respect to the Ostian road, Procopius has this to say (1.26.13): “ But on the other 
side of the river, as one goes from the city of Ostia to Rome, the road is shut in by woods, and 
in general lies neglected, and is not even near the bank of the Tiber.” And again (2.7.6): 
“The road on the other side of it is altogether unused, at least that part of it which follows 
the river-bank.” 
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the immediate predecessor of Gregory, a number of relics, he was, 
on leaving for Portus, escorted by clergy intoning psalms, and by a 
throng of the laity. The vessel, bound for Marseilles, was, after a 
time, driven by a violent wind toward a dangerous point of rocks, 
where it narrowly escaped shipwreck, but eventually reached its 


haven in safety. 


2. Tue ITINERARY IN GAUL 


Augustine’s itinerary in Gaul must be determined in the light of 
the letters of recommendation addressed by Gregory to the influen- 
tial functionaries through whose assistance alone he could hope to 
reach his destination with safety and any degree of comfort. Three 
such letters had been already delivered and honored! before 
Augustine’s return to Rome — those to Stephen, Abbot of Lérins; 
Protasius, Bishop of Aix; and Arigius, Governor of Provence. To 
all three of these Gregory writes letters of thanks? on July 23, 
596; but to only one of them does he direct solicitations of further 
aid to his messenger (see above, p. 380). Augustine’s general course 
was northward, along the Rhone valley and beyond; and even- 
tually northwestward, so as to gain a port from which he could con- 
veniently reach his destination in Britain. 

Assuming that Augustine arrived at Marseilles by the middle of 
August, and that he would be crossing the Channel to England 
possibly as late as the middle of May (see p. 393, note 4), he would 
have had something like nine months for his travels and sojourns in 
Gaul. All writers on the subject are clear that,on leaving Marseilles, 
he would have gone up the Rhone valley to Arles (Vergilius), Vienne * 

1 Plummer is only willing to admit (edition of Bede, 2.37) that Augustine “got at any 
rate far enough to hear news of, perhaps to have interviews with,” the three addressees; but 
Ewald declares (on Reg. V1. 53: 1.428): “Ex hoc loco intelligi potest Augustinum cum sociis 
jam Aquis fuisse, antequam Romam reversus sit.” 

2 All given in Haddan and Stubbs 3.7-11; cf. Bright, p. 43. 

3 Vienne, in particular, must have enjoyed at this time a reputation for books and learned 
men. Claudianus Mamertus (d. ca. 474), who spent his life in the city as an assistant to his 
brother the archbishop, also named Mamertus (Dict. Chr. Biog. 3.790-1; cf. Guizot, Hist. of 
Civ. 1.398) is thus characterized in the epitaph by Sidonius, his contemporary (Ep. 4.11): 
‘In three fields of learning he was a master and a shining light — the Roman, the Greek, and 


the Christian; all of them, as a monk in his prime, he made his own by secret discipline; he 
was orator, logician, poet, commentator, geometer, musician.’”’ An even more illustrious scholar, 
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(Desiderius), Lyons (Etherius), and Autun (Syagrius). If the com- 
pany ascended the Rhone, it was probably on flatboats manned by 
three to five boatmen. These craft took from two to five days to 
go from Lyons to Avignon. Up-stream they were towed, five or six 
at a time, by twenty to forty oxen or horses, and about as many 
boatmen and drivers, advancing only seven or eight miles a day, so 
that it took about a month to go from Arles to Lyons.’ If all the 
journeys of the missionaries in Gaul were to be at any such rate as 
this, it is easy to see that, with their pauses for entertainment at the 
various courts and episcopal palaces, their time might with no great 
difficulty be consumed. 

For the interview with Theoderic of Burgundy and his grand- 
mother, the redoubtable Brunhild, the authorities, partly because 
Brunhild was so active, not to say restless, a person, are divided in 
opinion between Chalon-sur-Saéne (Smith, Bright, and Dudden) 
and Orléans (Dict. Chr. Biog. 4.924) ; for Theodebert II of Austrasia, 
between Rheims (Bright) and Metz (Hughes, in Mason, op. cit., 
p. 210); for Clotaire II, they pretty well agree upon Paris (Smith, 
Bright, and Dudden), though Soissons was, at various periods, the 
capital, and may have been so at this time. 

Following Autun, Bright supposes Augustine to have visited 
Tours, where Pelagius was bishop. 

After Augustine had been a few months in England, Gregory 


Avitus, kinsman to Sidonius, and probably to the Emperor Avitus (Dict. Chr. Biog. 1.233-4; 
Schanz, Gesch. der Rém. Litt. 8.4*. 380-9; Manitius, Gesch. der Chr.—Lat. Poesie, pp. 241-255), 
was born not far from 450, became Bishop of Vienne by or before 491, and died probably in 
518. He was distinguished for eloquence; among his homilies are two on the Rogations (cf. 
below, p. 393; Greg. Tur., Hist. Fr. 2.34) — Homilia in Rogationibus, and Sermo Die I 
Rogationum. His lasting fame is due chiefly to a Biblical epic in five books (2552 hexameters), 
dealing with some of the most striking features of Genesis and Exodus, and published shortly 
before 507. The poem has been analyzed at some length by Guizot (Hist. of Civ. 2.147-156), 
who compares portions of the first three books with corresponding passages of Paradise Lost 
(1.211-257: P. L. 4.246-268; 2.60-117: P. L. 4.358-392; 3.96-112: P. L. 10.863-897). On 
the relation between this poem of Avitus and the OE. Genesis, consult Sievers, Der Heliand 
und die Angelsdchsische Genesis (Halle, 1875), pp. 18-21. — When Benedict Biscop, a century 
and a half after the death of Avitus, was returning from Rome to England in 672, he added 
to the books which he had acquired in Rome a number which had been collected for him in 
Vienne (Bede, Hist. Abb. 4): ‘‘Rediens autem, ubi Viennam pervenit, empticios ibi quos apud 
amicos commendaverat, recepit.” 

1 Breittmayer, Le Rhéne (1904), pp. 4-5. 
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wrote to Brunhild, thanking her in these terms for her kindness to 
him (Reg. VIII.4: 2.7): 

Qualiter autem se excellentia vestra erga fratrem et coepiscopum nos- 
trum Augustinum exhibuerit, quantamque illi sibi Deo aspirante caritatem 
impenderit, diversorum fidelium relatione cognovimus. 


As late as June 22, 601, when Laurentius the priest and Mellitus 
the abbot were going to assist Augustine in England, Gregory again 
commended her for the assistance she had rendered to Augustine, of 
which he had heard from monks returning to Rome. 

Gregory had evidently sent no letter in 596 to the boy-king, 
Clotaire II, but with Laurentius and Mellitus he sent the following 


(Reg. XI. 61: 2.323): 


Now certain monks [guidam], who had proceeded with our most reverend 
brother and fellow-bishop Augustine to the nation of the Angli, have re- 
turned and told us with what great charity your Excellence refreshed this 
our brother when he was present with you, and with what supports you 
aided him on his departure. 


The only authority for a visit by Augustine to Angers is Gocelin, 
who was a monk at Canterbury in 1098, and had originally come 
from the monastery of St. Bertin (Dict. Nat. Biog. 22.253). His ac- 
count is referred to by Smith (1722), in his edition of Bede’s Eccle- 
siastical History (p. 680); by Bright (op. cit., p. 44, note 7); Dudden 
(2.109); and Howorth (p. 36). It runs as follows (AA.SS. 19.377: 
May, Vol. 6): 

Agens sane Dominicam legationem, ut prenotatum est, a Roma in 
Angliam, in Andegavensi Provincia Pontum Sai! nuncupatum, milliari 
tractu super Ligerim fluvium lapideo opere productum, cum illo sancto 
choro transiit sociorum. Quibus adjacenti villze Sai ejusdem nominis conan- 
tibus succedere, incolze hostilitatem pro hospitalitate restituere; et tot hom- 
ines peregrinos, pedestri incessu et habitu humiles, quasi tot lupos et ignota 
monstra repulere. At vero muliercule simul glomerate, tanta non modo 
irreverentia, sed insania, ululatu, despectu, subsannatione, derisione in 
Sanctos Dei sunt debacchate, ut viri indemnes vel innoxii, quodammodo 


1 Cf. Baedeker, Northern France, 5th ed., p. 279: “Les Ponts-de-Cé [three miles S. of 
Angers] . . . is built on three islands in the Loire, connected with each other and with the 
bank on each side by means of four bridges. The total length of these bridges, together with 
the roads between, is almost 2M. They . . . are of very ancient origin, being the ‘ Pons Saii’ 
of the Romans.” 
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in eadem viderentur comparatione.! Nec suffecerat ejecisse, sed longius 
inculcantes trahebant, impellebant, lacessebant, abigentes ludibriosa im- 
portunitate. Stabat juxta ulmus ampla et umbrosa, lassis viatoribus ad 
pausam accommoda: sub hac Sancti, volentes ipsa nocte requiescere, non 
poterant a mulierum, velut tot canum, infestatione. Unam vero ceteris im- 
pudentius Sancti vestigiis incumbentem, dum ipse elato baculo, velut ad 
bestiam et rapidam lupam pugnans, conaretur abigere, subito baculus, novo 
Dei gratis signo, de manu ejus velut ab arcu excussa sagitta evolavit. . . . 


Since rivers were at this time the preferred arteries of travel in 
Gaul,? Augustine and his companions may have reached Orléans, 
Tours, and Angers from Autun by way of the Loire, perhaps drop- 
ping down the Arroux in small boats to Digoin — navigation on the 
Loire already beginning at La Noirie (Encyc. Brit., 11th ed. 16.923, 
where we read, however, “The Loire is navigable only in a very 
limited sense”). Stopping at the Ponts-de-Cé, they would virtually 
find themselves at Angers (66 miles from Tours). 

Gregory sent no letter of recommendation by Augustine to Li- 
cinius (592-605), fifteenth Bishop of Angers (Dict. Chr. Biog. 3.725), 
though he, with six other bishops, was addressed in a circular letter 
(Reg. X1.41: 2.314) by the Pope five years later, when Laurentius 
and Mellitus were sent to England to assist Augustine. 

If Augustine did indeed visit Angers, he may either have been 
attracted by the fame of Albinus (St. Aubin), tenth bishop (530-550), 
or have familiarized himself with the outlines of his biography while 
there. The life of Albinus was written by Venantius Fortunatus 
(Opera Pedestria, ed. Krusch, pp. 27-33), at the instance of Domitian, 
the twelfth bishop, whom Fortunatus greatly admired; and a con- 
densed sketch is givenin a note to Glor. Mart. 94 (Arndt and Krusch’s 
edition of Gregory of Tours, p. 808). Albinus was born in or 

1 According to the historian Seignobos (Living Age, Aug. 28, 1926, p. 444), Anjou and 
its sister-provinces, Brittany, Maine, and Poitou, “‘are pastoral and moorland districts, 
with a sparse population, and without large cities or industrial centres. The peasants live 


on scattered holdings as small tenants, isolated from the world, ignorant, poor, and con- 
trolled by the landlords and the priests.” 

2 Cf. Marignan, Etudes sur la Civilisation Frangaise: La Société Mérovingienne, p. 141. 
On traveling by land, Marignan says (p. 143): “Les routes, surtout celles qui avoisinaient 
les nombreuses foréts qui couvraient alors la Gaule, étaient trés peu sires, & cause des voleurs 
& qui elles servaient de repaires, ce qui obligeait les voyageurs de partir accompagnés d’une 
escorte.” Cf. p. 147. 
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about 471 of noble parentage, a native of Venetice regionis oceano 
Britannico confinis, by which we must understand the district lying 
near Vannes, in Brittany. He became abbot of an unidentified mon- 
astery, named Tincilliacen, at the age of 35, presided over it for 25 
years, and over the see of Angers for 20 years and 6 months. Before 
542 he made a visit to Arles to consult its bishop, Ceesarius, “cer- 
tainly the first ecclesiastic in the Gaul of his own age” (Dict. Chr. 
Biog. 1.376). He died in 550, in the 80th year of his age, and was 
buried in St Peter’s of Angers, beyond the eastern gate of the city. 

About half-a-dozen years after his death (that is, between 555 
and 557), and therefore forty years before Augustine’s journey, 
Bishop Germanus of Paris — the same who afterwards excommuni- 
cated Charibert, father of Queen Bertha of Kent, for marrying the 
second of two sisters, after repudiating his wife, Ingoberga, in favor 
of the first sister (Hist. Franc. 4.26) — associated with Domitian, 
a successor of Albinus, translated his remains to the church called 
by his name, on the site now occupied by the Préfecture (Longnon, 
Géographie de la Gaule au VI’ Siecle, p. 301), adjoining the Tour St. 
Aubin and the Rue St. Aubin. Fortunatus, the author of his life, 
was, on one occasion, after visiting the abbey over which Albinus 
had presided, carried off by Bishop Domitian to Angers, to a cele- 
bration of the feast of St. Albinus (Fortunatus, Carm. 11.25.10: ad 
sancti Albini gaudia festa trahens). 

Since Albinus was born in the land of the Veneti, which was 
eventually included in Brittany; since the immigrants from the 
West of Britain were not certainly in possession of Vannes till 578 
(Longnon, p. 171); and since we find Saxons on the banks of the 
Loire, and arriving at Angers as early as 463 (Longnon, p. 173); one 
is tempted to conjecture that Albinus may have been a Saxon, rather 
than an ancient Armorican or of the invading race of Bretons, al- 
though these Saxons were not regularly converted to Christianity 
before the episcopate of Felix of Nantes (550-583), for Fortunatus 
writes to him: 














































Aspera gens Saxo vivens quasi more ferino, 
Te medicante sacer, bellua reddit ovem.! 


1 Cf. Longnon, pp. 172-4. 
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In that case, one conceives it possible that Augustine, already 
impressed with the virtues of Albinus, may have taken it as an omen 
of the future faith of the people to whom he had been sent that the 
bishop was a member of the same race. If this were so, it might ac- 
count, through the tradition at Canterbury of Augustine’s feeling, 
for the name of the abbot who gave so much assistance to Bede in 
the composition of his Ecclesiastical History (Preface; 5.20), and 
possibly for that by which Alcuin was sometimes known. There 
were no distinguished men of this name in earlier ecclesiastical his- 
tory, nor indeed after the various conspicuous Romans of the Postu- 
mia gens. 

Toward Boulogne or its neighborhood, Augustine may have trav- 
eled either by boat down the Seine, which would have been controlled 
from 594 by Clotaire, or by the road (Friedlander, Roman Life and 
Manners 1.275): 

The great road to Britain! went by Rheims, Soissons, Amiens, to Bou- 


logne (Portus Gesoriacum), and the crossing was to Richborough (Rutu- 
pize), lasting eight or nine hours for the 450 stadia. 


3. From Gavut To KENT 


Bede, at the beginning of his Ecclesiasctial History, quotes Orosius 
(1.2) and Pliny (4.30) to this effect, speaking of Belgic Gaul: “To 
its nearest shore there is an easy passage from the city of Rutubi? 
Portus, by the English now corrupted into Reptacestir. The dis- 
tance from here across the sea to Gessoriacum ® is fifty miles [46 
English miles ‘], or, as some writers say, 450 furlongs [about 52 Eng- 
lish miles].”’ Bede, writing about 731, is evidently recognizing these 
ports as those which were habitually employed for centuries in inter- 
course between Gaul and Britain; we may compare Mayor’s note on 


Juvenal 4.141; 


The ordinary route to England was from Bononia (Boulogne) to Rutu- 
pize (Richborough) on the opposite coast. . . . Recent excavations have 


brought to light the remains of many Roman buildings at Richborough.° 
1 See Murray’s Handy Classical Maps: Gallia. 2 Better, Rutupie. 

3 Also spelled Gesoriacum; afterwards known as Bononia. 

4 This is not far from correct. 5 Cf. Scarth, Roman Britain, pp. 108, 154 ff. 
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Ammianus Marcellinus (27.8.6) thus touches on a crossing in 
A.D. 368: 


He reached the coast of Boulogne, which is separated from the opposite 
coast by a very narrow strait of the sea, which there rises and falls in a 
strange manner, being raised by violent tides, and then agair: sinking to a 
perfect level, like a plain, without doing any injury to the sailors. From 
Boulogne he crossed the strait in a leisurely manner, and reached Rich- 
borough, a very tranquil station on the opposite coast.? 


Notwithstanding the testimonies to the regular navigation be- 
tween Richborough and Boulogne, it is clear that, at least between 
669 and 718, Etaples was preferred to Boulogne in certain instances. 
Thus Boniface and his companions, sailing from London in 718, 
“with a stiff breeze and a lucky voyage, luckily sighted the mouth 
of the river called Cuent [the Canche], and were now safe from all 
danger of shipwreck. They came safe to dry land; but they pitched 
camp at Cuentawich.” * 

Concerning Channel boats suitable for the transportation, besides 
captain and crew, of such a number of passengers, we have very little 
direct or exact information,‘ but we are told that, for Gaul in general, 
the vessels were such as were employed under the Empire (Marignan, 
p. 142): ““Le commerce employait les embarcations du temps de 
Empire, comme le prouvent les termes employés par Grégoire de 
Tours et Fortunat [examples follow]. . . . Il en fut de méme pour les 
moyens de transports créés par Rome.” With this hint, we may 
consider what Cesar (Bell. Gall. 3.13) says of the ships * of the 
Veneti (Southern Brittany): 

1 Cf. Hughes, in Mason, op. cit., p. 215. 

2 See also Amm. Marc. 20.1.3; Dio Cassius 39.50; Eutropius, Brev. 9.21; Aurelius Victor, 
Ces., chap. 32; Sozomen 9.11; Dyer, in Dict. Gr. and Roman Geog. 2.860-1; Pauly, Realen- 
cyclopddie 3.703; 7!.1823; Zweite Reihe 1.1284; Desjardins, Géog. de la Gaule 1.362, 372 ff. 

3 Cf. my paper on the Andreas (Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences 26.278). My 
note on the passage is as follows: ‘The modern Etaples, some 20 miles south of Boulogne; 
on the southern side of the stream was the monastery of St. Josse-sur-Mer. It was at Etaples 
that Archbishop Theodore, after a period of illness, sailed over to Kent (Bede, Eccl. Hist. 4.1). 
It was there also that Wilfrith’s enemies expected him to land when he left England in 678, 
bound for Rome, aid laid their plots accordingly.” 

* Various possibilities are discussed by Hughes (Mason, op. cit., pp. 211 ff.). 

5 Perhaps it is on the following passages that Dudden (2.109) rests when he speaks of 
“the flat-bottomed wooden boats.” 
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The keels were somewhat flatter than those of our ships, whereby they 
could more easily encounter the shallows and the ebbing of the tide; the 
prows were raised very high, and in like manner the sterns were adapted to 
the force of the waves and storms. The ships were built wholly of oak, and 
designed to endure any force and violence whatever; the benches, which 
were made of planks a foot in breadth, were fastened by iron spikes of the 
thickness of a man’s thumb; the anchors were secured fast by iron chains, 
instead of cables, and for sails they used skins and thin dressed leather. 


This may be supplemented by Strabo 4.4.1 (195): 


On account of the violence of the winds, the sails were made of leather, 
and they were hoisted by chains instead of ropes. Because of the ebb-tides, 
they make their ships with broad bottoms, high sterns, and high prows; 
they make them of oak (of which they have a plentiful supply), and this is 
why they do not bring the joints of the planks together, but leave gaps; 
they stuff the gaps full of sea-weed, however, so that the wood may not, 
for lack of moisture, become dry when the ships are hauled up, because the 
sea-weed is naturally rather moist, whereas the oak is dry and without fat. 


4. AUGUSTINE’S GATHERINGS FROM GAUL 


One of the observations which Augustine made in Gaul related to 
the differences between the Gallic and the Roman ritual. Having 
been consecrated by the Archbishop of Arles before Christmas, 597, 
Augustine sent Laurentius the priest and Peter the monk to Rome, 
perhaps in the spring of 598 (Bright, p. 55), partly to obtain from 
Gregory replies to certain puzzling questions which Augustine ad- 
dressed to him. In June, 601, Gregory sent the answers, the most 
important for our purpose being that to the second question, which 
is thus translated by Bright (p. 56): “‘Why, seeing that the faith is 
one, are there different customs in different Churches, and one cus- 
tom of masses in the holy Roman Church, another in that of Gaul?” 
On this Bright comments: “‘In Southern and Central Gaul he had 
noticed the number of collects in the mass, the numerous variations 
of the Preface, the Invocation of the Holy Spirit on the elements, the 
solemn episcopal blessing pronounced after the breaking of the bread, 
and before ‘the Peace’ and the Communion.” Gregory replied as 
follows: ! 

1 Bede 1.27, tr. Sellar. 
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My will is that, if you have found anything either in the Roman, or the 
Gallican, or any other Church, which may be more acceptable to Almighty 
God, you should carefully make choice of the same, and sedulously teach 
the Church of the English, which as yet is new in the faith, whatsoever you 
can gather from the several Churches. For things are not to be loved for 
the sake of places, but places for the sake of good things. Choose, therefore, 
from every Church those things that are pious, religious, and right, and 
when you have, as it were, made them up into one bundle, let the minds 
of the English be accustomed thereto. 


One form of prayer which was not yet in use at Rome was the 
litany sung by the missionaries as they drew near to Canterbury: ' 
““We beseech thee, O Lord, for thy great mercy, that thy wrath and 
anger be turned away from this city, and from thy holy house.? 
Alleluia.” * Bright (p. 48) speaks of the brethren as having “‘prob- 
ably heard” the litany “in the previous spring, on their arrival in 
Provence.” As the litany was sung in the Rogation services preceding 
Ascension Day,‘ Bright (p. 48) comments as follows: 


The institution of Rogations, or processional supplications in time of 
distress, had been invested with new solemnity by Mamertus ° of Vienne 
before the Ascension-day of 468; see Greg. Turon. H. Fr. ii. 34.6 Thence 
the observance spread. Augustine would have heard how St. Cesarius had 
recommended it; and he made it an institution in the English Church 
(Council of Clovesho).? 


1 Bede 1.25. 

2 Based on Dan. 9.16. Cf. the form in the tenth-century Durham Ritual (pp. 10, 11), 
which has justitia (Vulg. justitiam), for misericordiam, and monte (with the Vulgate and Versio 
Antiqua), for the domo of the litany. 

3 Cf. Wilson, in Mason, op. cit., p. 237, note 1: “The use of Alleluia was not in early 
times confined to festival days; but it may be remarked that it forms the regular conclusion 
of the anthems in the Rogation litanies extracted by Marténe from French service-books.” 

4 Is it possible that, on this first occasion in England, the litany was actually sung on 
a Rogation day? Modern writers, without alleging any authority, say that Augustine crossed 
the Channel “towards the end of April” (Dudden 2.109) or “‘soon after Easter” (Bright, p. 
44). The three Rogation days would have been May 20, 21, and 22. See Bright (p. 50) on 
the date of Zthelbert’s baptism. 

5 Cf. Encyc. Brit. 11th ed. 17.416: “A description of the institution and character of the 
Ascensiontide rogations is given by Sidonius Apollinaris (Ep. 5.14). ‘The solemnity of these,’ 
he says, ‘was first established by Mamertus. Hitherto they had been erratic, lukewarm, and 
poorly attended (vage, tepentes, infrequentesque); those which he instituted were characterized 
by fasting, prayers, psalms, and tears.’ ”’ 

6 This is a graphic account. 

7 See Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit. 3.868, who give the decree of the Council (a.p. 747), 
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A fuller account is this by Wilson (Mason, op. cit., pp. 236-7): 


Litanies, of course, were not unknown to them in Rome... . But the 
use of such litanies in the three days preceding Ascension Day was not of 
Roman origin. It was not until the time of Leo III (795-816) that the 
“‘Rogation” litanies were established at Rome. In Gaul, at the time of 
St. Augustine’s mission, they were already generally observed. They are 
said to have had their beginning at Vienne,' about the year 470; their general 
adoption was ordered by the Council of Orleans in 511; and in 567 a council 
held at Lyons had provided that similar litanies should be used also in the 
week preceding the first Sunday of November. It is therefore likely that 
St. Augustine and his companions had witnessed, or had taken part in, these 
processions more than once during the time which had passed since they 
first set out from Rome. The anthem which Bede has preserved for us 
certainly appears in one of the Rogation litanies in use long afterwards at 
Vienne, and probably in other churches of France. It may be that the 
Gallican custom of Rogation processions, which we find established in Eng- 
land as an ancient usage at a time when it was still unrecognized at Rome, 
was first brought into England by the Roman Mission. 


The enactment of the first legal code in England is thus described 
by Bede (Eccl. Hist. 2.5), in his obituary account of King A®thel- 


bert of Kent: 


Among other benefits which he conferred upon his nation in his care for 
them, he established, with the help of his council of wise men, judicial deci- 
sions after the Roman model, which are written in the language of the 
English, and are still kept and observed by them. Among which he set 
down first what satisfaction should be given by any one who should steal 
anything belonging to the Church, the bishop, or the other clergy, for he 
was resolved to give protection to those whom he had received along with 


their doctrine.” 


These laws, then, were codified, as the Romans codified theirs; 
they were promulgated in English, not in Latin; and they were still 


prescribing the Rogations “‘secundum morem priorum nostrorum,” and directing that the 
faithful shall not follow the majority by engaging “‘in ludis, et equorum cursibus, et epulis 
majoribus.” 


1 For Vienne, ef. above, p. 385. 
2 Qui inter cetera bona que genti sus consulendo conferebat, etiam decreta illi judiciorum 
juxta exempla Romanorum, cum consilio sapientium constituit; que conscripta Anglorum 
sermone hactenus habeatur, et observantur ab ea. In quibus primitus posuit qualiter id emen- 
dare deberet qui aliquid rerum vel ecclesiz, vel episcopi, vel reliquarum ordinum furto aufer- 
ret; volens scilicet tuitionem eis duos et quorum doctrinam susceperat preestare. 
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observed when Bede wrote, a century and a quarter after. The Eng- 
lish in which they were written down is still extant, though in a late 
copy, in which the spelling has no doubt undergone changes here 
and there; and a new edition of them, with a modern translation, 
was published as recently as 1922.1 This code not only constitutes 
the earliest document of any sort written in the English language, 
but is in contrast with all the earlier Germanic codes on the Con- 
tinent, which were written in Latin.*? According to Liebermann,' the 
date of Athelbert’s laws is a.p. 602-3 (op. cit. 3.2). 

It being premised that Athelbert’s laws consist of a list of fines 
to be imposed for a series of specified offenses, and that the statutes 
are expressed as briefly as possible, three of these in order, from the 
beginning of the collection, are here subjoined: ‘ 





1. Godes feoh ond ciricean,’ XII gylde. Bisceopes feoh, XI gylde. Préostes 
feoh, IX gylde. Diacones feoh, VI gylde. Cleroces feoh, III gylde. . . . 
4. Gif frigman cyninge stele, IX gylde forgylde. 

9. Gif frigman fréum stele, ITI gebéte. . . . 





Three words in the first law are specially to be noted — ciricean, 
bisceopes, and préostes, or, in the nominative, cirice, bisceop (biscop), 
and préost. These words, like diacon and cleroc, are Greek in origin. 


1 Attenborough, The Laws of the Earliest English Kings, pp. 4-16. 

2 Liebermann, the standard authority on the Old English laws, gives two reasons (Die 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen 3.2) for believing that no part of this code had been written down 
on the Continent — namely, (1) that the Germanic runes, the only written characters that the 
Germans possessed, were employed only for brief inscriptions, and (2) that we hear nothing 
of any sort of manuscript produced by the Anglo-Saxons on the Continent, all that they 
deemed most worthy of retention in mind — such as legends and royal genealogies — being 
transmitted orally, often in verse. On the Continental codes, see Gibbon, ed. Bury 4.122 ff. 

3 Cf. Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law 1.11.27. 

4 Attenborough’s translation: 

1. [Theft of] God’s property and the Church’s shall be compensated twelvefold; a bishop’s 
property, elevenfold; a priest’s property, ninefold; a deacon’s property, sixfold; a clerk’s 
property, threefold .... 

4. If a freeman robs the king, he shall pay back a ninefold amount. 

9. If a freeman robs a freeman, he shall pay a threefold compensation. 

5 Six centuries later, King John of England thus provided for the liberty of the Church 
in the first chapter of Magna Carta (Stubbs, Selected Charters, 8th ed., p. 296): “In primis 
concessisse Deo et hac presenti carta nostra confirmasse, pro nobis et heredibus nostris in 
perpetuum, quod Anglicana ecclesia libera sit, et habent jura sua integra, et libertates suas 
illesas.’”” Here the sense is rather that of NED. II. 6. 
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Cirice, from which modern church is derived, comes ultimately from 
the Greek xvpiaxdv, “‘of the Lord,” which occurs from the third 
century on as a noun, “house of the Lord,” the sense in which it is 
employed here (cf. the quotation from the Laws of Wihtred' given 
in the NED. under Church I.1: “A building for public Christian 
worship.”) The article in the NED. deserves careful study through- 
out, but we must restrict ourselves to the following quotation from 
it: 

We do not know the actual circumstances in which this less usual 
Greek name became so well known to all the Germanic tribes as to become 
practically the native name; . . . this too at so early a date as to be brought 
to Britain (with many words expressing the outward apparatus of Chris- 
tianity) by the heathen Angles and Saxons. . . . The Angles and Saxons had 
seen and sacked Roman and British churches in Gaul and Britain for cen- 
turies before they had them of their own, and, we have every reason to 
believe, had known and spoken of them as cirican during the whole of that 


period. 

Since the word must also have been familiar to the Franks in Gaul, 
it might be suggested, as an alternative, that Augustine had heard it 
while there, or that the interpreters with him might have suggested 
it when the need arose, since one does not quite see what form 
an Old English adaptation of the Latin ecclesia would have assumed. 

As to bisc(e)op, it is impossible to assume that this came directly 
from the Latin episcopus, because of the initial e, and the following p, 
of the latter. Opinion seems to incline to a Romanic *biscopo (cf. 
Ital. vescovo) as the direct etymon, though a Vulgar Latin (e)biscopus 
has been suggested as an alternative (NED.). 

Neither can préost have come directly from presbyter, but rather 
from Romanic *prester (cf. Fr. prétre, Sp. preste; Ger. Priester); so 
NED. 

These two words, bisc(e)op and préost, must, then,|at the very 
beginning of English linguistic history, have entered the language, 
not directly from literary Latin, but from Latin as it had become 
modified by passing through the mouth of the common people, 
ignorant or careless of the traditionally correct forms. At this point 


1 Attenborough, p. 24. 
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it may be instructive to compare Gaston Paris, La Littérature Fran- 
caise au Moyen Age, 3d ed., pp. 13, 14):? 


I] est remarquable que la plupart des mots frangais relatifs aux enseigne- 
ments de la religion ont une forme qui n’est pas populaire, c’est-a-dire 
qu’ils ne paraissent point avoir, dés l’époque romaine, passé par la bocuhe 
du peuple: tels sont les représentants des mots latins virgo, spiritus, trinitas, 
apostolus, epistola, etc. Il n’en est pas de méme des mots qui expriment 
les pratiques les plus ordinaires du culte, comme missa, baptismus, jejunare, 
ou les degrés principaux de la hiérarchie ecclésiastique, comme presbyter, 
monachus, abbas, episcopus (mais papa et son synonyme apostolicus n’ont 
donné que des mcts savants). 

1 Pfister, in Lavisse, Hist. de France 21.242, says of Paris that he has “‘indiqué avec beau- 
coup de justesse les traits dominants de cette religion populaire.”” Cf. Marignan, op. cit., p. 
246: “‘Les masses populaires qui devinrent chrétiennes ont ramené a leur niveau des doctrines 
qu’elles n’avaient point créés, et qui leur furent méme imposées par I’aristocratie urbaine. 
Les différentes créations du christianisme — épiscopat, monastére, culte — recurent . . . une 
empreinte plus personelle et nationale.” 
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THE POEMS ASCRIBED TO KING ENZIO 


By HERMANN H. THORNTON 


poems ascribed in the MSS to Frederick IT and “‘Rex Fredericus,” 
together with a brief statement of the method of text-construction 
followed. Herewith are published the three poems and the fragment 
ascribed to King Enzio, Frederick’s son (1225-1272). A final article 
will deal with the question of authorship in the poems of both groups. 


i. Amor mi fa sovente 
lo meo core penare, 
dami pene e sospiri; 
e son forte temente 
per \ungo adimorare 5 
cio ke poria aveniri. 
Non k’agia dubitanga 
ka la dolce speranca 
inver di me fallanca ne facesse; 
ma mi tene in dottanca 10 
la lunga ’dimoranca 
e cio k’adivenire ne potesse. 


1. Amor]V Amore @. core]Chchor V?cor penare]V,P,Ch,V*pensare 3. dami] 
LR, Ch, V2dammi _ sospiri] V sospire 4. son] V sono’ forte] Chfor 5. lungo adi- 
morare] LR lungadimorare 6. aveniri] V, P avenire Ch adivenire V? venire 7. agia] 
V agio 8. ka] ¥,V2che LRde_ 9. inver] LRche’n ne] V mi 10. mi tene] V, 
V2 mi tiene LRtenemi’n 12. e]Va LRdi cio] LRcioe adivenire] V divenire LR 
venire ne]V nom P, Ch, V? mi 


1 Speculum, I (1926), 87-100. 
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N AN earlier article! there has been published the text of the four 
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ii. Pero ’nd’ agio paura 
e penso tuctavia 
a lo su gran valore. 15 
Se troppo é mia dimora 
eo viver no poria, 
cosi mi stringe Amore. 
Ed ami cosi priso 
lo su bel chiaro viso 20 
ke in altra parte non 6 pensamento; 
ma tuttor m’é aviso, 
ch’eo ne son conquiso 
e tengnolomi in gran confortamento. 
iii. Conforto e non 6 bene; 25 
tant’ é lo meo penare 
k’io gio’ nom posso avire. 
Speranca mi mantene 
e fami confortare, 
ché spero tosto gire 30 
la ’v’ é la piu avenente, 
l’amorosa piagente, 
quella ke m’ave e tene in sua bailia. 
Non falsero niente 
per altra, al meo vivente, 35 
k’io la terro per donna in vita mia. 


18. ’nd’] V, LR, Ch, V?n’ 14. a] LRdi V*lacking su]V,P,V*suo 17. eo viver] 
V jovivere LRvenire ChEovivere 19. Ed] P,LR,ChE V?e_ priso] P, Ch, V2 preso 
20. V, P, V? in tale guisa conquiso Ch in tal guisa conquiso 21. ma] LRE__ tuttor] V 
tutora P, V2 tuctora Chtuttora aviso] P,Chviso 23. V di vedere lo bello viso P, Ch, 
V2 di veder lo bel viso 24. e tengnolomi] LR ch’el mi terrea 25. V Komforttomi neno- 
nagio bene P, Ch, V? Confortomi e non agio bene 26. penare] V penssare LR pensare 
27. k’io] LR che V2 ke gio’] V, V? gioia LR gioi avire] V, P, Ch avere V? havere 
28. Speranca] V, LR isperanza 29. fami] Ch, V?fammi LR fanmi 30. ché] V ch’io 
P, Ch, Ve gire] P, Ch, V2 a gire 31. ’vV]V,V? ov’ 38. piagente] Ch piacenta 
$4. falsero] LR falseria _ niente] V? mente (?) 35. altra] Ch altro 36. V ch’io la 
volglio tutora per donna mia LR ma tuttor la terro per donna mia 
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Ancora ch’io dimore 

lungo tenpo, e non veia 

la sua chiarita spera 

e lo su gran valore, 

ispesso mi verria 

ch’ i’ penso ogne manera 
che llei deggia piacere; 

e sono al suo volere 

istato, e sero sensa fallanza. 

Ben voi fare a savere 

c’amare e non vedere 

si mette fin amore inn obbrianza. 
Va, Cansonetta mia, 

e saluta messere; 

dilli lo mal ch’eo aggio. 

Quelli che m’a ’n bailia 

si distretto mi tene 

ch’eo viver non poraggio. 
Salutami Toscana, 

quella ched é sovrana, 

in ciii regna tutta cortesia; 

e vanne in Pugla piana, 

la magna Capitana, 

la dov’ é lo mio core nott’ e dia. 


37. Stanzas iv and v are given only in LR 41. verria] MS venia 51. ch’eo aggio] 
MS ch’aggio 
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Il 

i. S’eo trovasse Pietanca 
in carnata figura, 
merze li kereria, 
k’a lo meo male desse allegiamento; 
e ben faria ’cordanca 5 
infra la mente pura, 
ké ’] pregar mi varria 
vedendo lo meo umil gecchimento. 

Che dico, Oi me lasso! 

spero in trovar Merzede? 10 
Certo ’] meo kor nol crede; 
k’eo sono isventurato 
piu d’omo innamorato: 
so che per me Pieta verria crudele. 

ii. Crudele e dispietata 15 
seria per me Pietate, 
e contra sua natura 
secondo cio ke mostra ’] meo distino; 
e Merzede adirata, 
piena d’inpietate, 20 
Deo, ch’ e’ 6 tal ventura. 
ca pur diservo a cui servir non fino! 


2. in carnata] V, Ch, V2 dincarnata 3. merze] LR mersede V?e merze li] V, P, Ch, 
V? le kereria] V chederia LR chierrea 5. ben]V bene  faria]V,Chfaccio 7. ké’I) 
V ch’al Pke LRse’l  pregar]V pregare mi]V meo Chme_ 8. vedendo] V vegiendo 
Ch, V2 veggiendo lo meo umil] V ’umile meo P, Chlo meohumile V? il meo humile 
gecchimento] V agieciimento Pagekimento Chagiecchimento V? agecchimento 9. Che 
dico] PE dicio LREdico V*edicho oimelasso!] Poilasso V? lasso me 10. tro- 
var] V trovare 11. ’lmeokor] Vilmiocore Pmeocor nol] P,Ch,V?non 12. k’eo] 
LRsi_ isventurato]V?sventurato 14. sdche]P sol 15. dispietata] V, P, Ch, V? spie- 
tata 16. seria] P, V? verria 17. e contra] V encontroa Chencontra V?e contro 
18. secondo] LR segonda_ mostra J] LR mossa Ch | mostra il V? dimostra il 19. P, V? 
Merce adirata adirata] LR ariata 20. d’inpietate] Ch d enpitate 21. Deo] P, V2 
Odeo LRio ch’e'65])V chee P,LR,V?co 22. ca] P,V*k’eo LR,Chche acui]V,Ch 
laove V?ove _ servir] V servire 
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Per meo servir non vio 
ke gio’ mi sin acresca; 
anci mi si rinfresca 
pena e doglosa morte 
ciascun giorno piu forte: 
und’ eo morir sento lo meo sanare. 
iii. Ecc’ ho pena doglosa, 
ke ’nfra lo cor m’abonda 
e sparge per li menbri 
si k’a cciascun ne ven soverkia parte; 
giorno non 6 di posa, 
come nel mare |’onda. 
Kore, ke non ti smenbri! 
esci di pene e dal corpo ti parte. 
K’assai val meglio un’ ora 
morir, ca pur penare: 
ché nom po’ mai canpare 
omo ke vive ’n pene; 
né gaugio nol s’avene, 
né pensamento 4a, che di ben s’aprenda. 


23. Per] P Del servir] V, Ch servire vio] V vegio LR veio Ch, V? veggio 
24. gio’] V, Ch, V? gioia LR gioi misin] VV men ZR nessuna Ch misene V? mi sen 
25. anci]V, Chnanti misi] ZR sipur rinfresca] Ch n’enfresca 26. pena] P, LR pene 
27. ciascun] V ciaschuno 28. und’] V ond Plaund V?land_ morir sento] V morire 
sento P sento perir Ch morir sent V?sento finir 29. Ecc’ ho] V Eco 30. ’nfra lo 
cor] V nel mio core Chnelocor V*?nelcor m’abonda]V abonda $31. sparge] LR spande 
limenbri] P, V2le menbra 32. cciascun]V ciaschuno P,Chciascuno  ven]V viene P 
vene soverkia] P soperkia 33. giorno non 6] V nonn o giorno LR Nullo giorno 
34. come nel mare] P si comel mare e LR sennon comel mare V? Sicchome nel mar 
35. Kore] LR cor meo’ smenbri] P, V?smenbra 36. esci] LR, Vescie pene] V, Ch, 
V2 pena parte] Ch diparti 37. K’assai] V, Ch Molto val] V vale 38. morir] V, 
Ch, V? morire ca] P,V?ke LR,Chche pur]V pura’ 39. ché] Pk’eo LRdache Ch 
poi V2dake po’ mai]Pporia LRpuoi V?po canpare]ZRscanpare 41. négaugio] P 
eda gio Chnegiocho V*edagioia nol s’avene] P, V2 non savene LRnulloivene Ch 
nolsovene 42%. pensamento ache di] P apensamento ka di LR pensamentan che di V? a 
pensamento dika ben]V bene  s’aprenda ] V? saprende 
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iv. Tutti quei pensamenti 
che mei spirti divisa 
sono pene e dolore 
sanza ‘llegrar, che nol li s'acompangna; 
ed in tanti tormenti 
abomdo en mala guisa, 
che ’] natural colore 
tutto perdo, si ’l cor isbatte e langna. 
Or si po’ dir da manti: 
““Che € ccio? Perche no more, 
poi c’a “nsangnato il core?” 
Rispondo: “Chi lo ’msangna 
in quel momento stangna, 
nom per meo ben, ma prova sua vertute.”’ 
v. La vertute ch’ill ave 
da uccider me e guarire, 
a llingua dir nol l’auso, 
per gran temenza c’agio no la sdingni; 
ond’ io prego soave 
Pieta, che mova a gire 
e faccia il lei riposo; 
e Merzede umilmente se gli alingni, 
si che sia pietosa 
di me, che non m’é noia 
morir, s’ella n’a gioia; 
ché sol viver mi place 
per suo servir verace, 
e non per altro gioco che m’avengna. 


43. Stanzas iv and v are lacking in P, LR and V2 quei] V quelli 


spirti] V spiriti mei Ch mie spiriti 45. sono]Chson 46. nol li] V nol gli 
Ve ChEn 49. natural] V natura il 50. perdo]V perde si] V, Ch tanto 
core isbatte]Chsisbatte 51. Orsipo’]V Esepuoi_ dir] V, Ch dire 
Ch che non si 53. Ch poichesangnatoalcor 54. Rispondo] Ch responde 

V sangna 55. in]Chen quel]V quello 56. ben]V bene prova] V broba 
Vil 58. uccider] V ancider guarire]V guerire 59. llingua] V lingua 
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45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


44. che] V ca mei 
47. ed in] 
cor] V 
52. Perche no] 
*msangna | 

57. ill] 
dir] V, Ch dire 


nol]V non 60. lasdingni] Chlosdengni 61. ond’io]V onde 63. faccia] V facciavi 


il]Chin 64. Merzede]Ch merce umilmente]V umile mente 66. di] Ch ver 
rir]MSmorire 68. sol viver] V solo vita mi]Chme place] V piacie 


V lei servire 70. gioco] V servire m/’avengna] Ch me n avengna 


67. mo- 
69. suo servir] 
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Ill 


Tempo vene ki sale e ki discende, 
tempo é da parlare e da ttacere, 
tempo é d’ascoltare e da imprende, 
tempo di molte cose provedere; 
tempo é d’ubbidir ki tti riprende, 
tempo é di minaccie non temere; 
tempo é di vegghiare ki tt’offende, 
tempo d’infingnere di non vedere. 

Pero lo tengno saggio e canoscente 
culuy ke ffa sui facti cum ragione, 
e che col tempo si sa comportare 
e mettesi im piacere de la gente, 
ke non si trovi nessuna cagione 
ke lo su facto possa biasimare. 

1. vene]VBven ki-ki]VBche-che discende]VBsendere 2. tempoéda]VBe 
tempoe Chtempo daparlare]VBparlar dattacere]VBtacere V*taciere 3. tempo é] 
VBetempo Chtempoda imprende]VB,Chimprendere 4. Lines 4 and 6 are inverted in 
ChandV? tempodi]VBetempoda 5. Lines 5and7areinvertedinVB VB e tempo 
e d’ubedir e reprendere tempo é d’ubbidire] Ch tempo d’ubbidire V2 tempo d’ibbidir 
6. tempo é di] VBe tempo da Chtempodi V2 tempo da _ minaccie] VB menaze 7. VBe 
tempo eda venzaredofendere tempoédi]Ch,V2tempodi_ tt’offende]Cht’affende 8. tem- 
po d’infignere di] VBetempoed’infinzer 9. saggio]V Bsazo  canoscente] V B conoscente 
10. culuy ke ffa sui] Ch que cheffai V?quekei 11. echecol]Chechol V?ecol 12. e 


mettesi im] VB e chise mette nel piacere] VB placer V? piacier 13. nessuna] VB alcuna 
14. VB che sol d’un fato se possa blasmare possa]Chposso su] Ch suo 


Allegru cori, plenu 
di tutta beninanza 
suvvegnavi s’eu penu 
per vostra inamuranza. 
Ch’il nu vi sia in placiri 
di lassarmi muriri — talimenti 
ch’iu v’amo di buon cori e lialmenti. 
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NOTES! 


Porm I: AMoR MI FA SOVENTE 


MSS: V 84 (Lo re Enzo); LR 64 (Rex Enso); P 15 (Rex Hentius); 
Ch 229, Ma 39, V? 9, UB 44b, B (Codex Bartoliniano) 271 (Re Enzo). 

Basic MS: For stanzas i-iii, MS P; for stanzas iv and v, MS LR. The 
choice of MS P as basic MS for the first three stanzas of this poem is ac- 
counted for by the following facts: (1) It is one of the two oldest MSS 
represented; (2) its readings for this poem are in general reliable; (3) its 
orthography is consistently archaic, as evidenced by the prevalence of 
such forms as the following: dami, fami; sospiri; ka; dolce; tene, mantene; 
doctanga; Pero ’nd’ agio; tuctora; tegnolomi; lo meo penare; La ’ve; piacente 
(LR piagente). The last two stanzas occur only in LR. 

Editions: Valeriani I, 168; Nannucci, 64; Monaci, 202; Torraca, 
Manuale I, 33. 

Orthographical Note: MS V spells fortte, pensso; anza for anga. LR 
spells vizo, prizo, avizo, conquizo; ansa (sometimes) for anga, anza (some- 
times) for anga. 

Metrical Scheme: 12 lines, 6 + 6; 42+50 oT mt 1 > 
5 stanzas (as in LR). Commiato. 

General note. Referring to the Commiato stanza of this poem, Bertoni 
(Duecento, 65) says: “ Versi pensosi e tristi, povero Re! Scritti forse quando 
gli giungeva a Bologna |’eco delle disfatte della sua causa: la morte di 
Manfredi a Benevento o l’irreparabile caduta di Corradino a Tagliacozzo.” 
Gaspary (Dichterschule, 91): “‘ Viele andere Gedichte, wie das Kénig Enzo’s 

. zeigen wie gewohnlich die triviale Wiederholung typischer Ideen und 
Formeln.”’ The attributions in the case of this poem are the most depend- 
able of all. Here at least we are on firm ground, since there is unanimity 
among all of the MSS which contain the poem, including the three oldest 
(LR, P, and V). 

8. LR preserves the Meridional (C) rime; P changes to avenire; V Tuscan- 
izes both forms. Cf. Sanesi. 

19-24. In the reading of this passage, somewhat confused in P and V, we 
have followed the version of LR, which is, on the whole, the most satis- 
factory. 

25. A difficult line, seemingly not understood by the scribes of P and V. 
Conforio = mi conforto (Nannucci). The meaning is probably: “I 
(try to) comfort myself, yet I find no ease.” 


1 For explanation of symbols, abbreviations, and references found in these notes, cf. 
Speculum, I (1926), 95, Note 1. 
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36. The perhaps slightly preferable reading of P is sustained by both Ch 
and V?. 

37. Although dimore is a bona-fide Old Italian form for dimori, the rime 
is doubtless to be restored on a Meridional basis: dimuri: valuri. 

46-48. A realistic touch rather tellingly expressed. 

49. Torraca (Studi, 178): “E quando, gia rassegnato a non ripassare il 
ponte del Reno mai pii, a coloro, che sapevano l’irremovibile volonta 
dei reggitori del comune, il giovane re biondo e bello ripeteva, ‘Va, 
canzonetta mia... salutami Toscana...’ certo non soltanto Sem- 
prebene notaro era commosso e, nella commozione, rapito all’amore e 
al culto della poesia.” - 

50. “Gli antichi usavano di dare il nome di Messere o di Sire anche alla 
loro donna, alla maniera de’ Provenzali” (Nannucci). 

55-60. One of the few instances of real lyric power to be adduced in this 
body of verse. 


Poem II: S’ro TrRovassE PIETANGA 


MSS: V 107 (Ser Nascimbene di Bologna); LR 65 (Re Enso); P 58 
(Rex Hentius: Semprebonus not. bon.) ; Ch 238, Ma 48 (Messer Semprebene 
da Bolongna); V? 7, UB 43a (Re Enzo et messere Guido Guinicelli). 

Basic MS: For stanzas i-iii, MS P; for stanzas iv and v, MS V. The 
choice of MS P as the basic MS for the first three stanzas of this poem 
rests on the following facts: (1) P is one of the two oldest MSS represented 
by the poem; (2) its readings are, in general, reliable; (3) its orthography 
is here, as elsewhere, consistently archaic, as shown by the following forms 
taken from its readings: trovasse, parte (2nd sing.) ; kererta; ka, k’a (= ka + 
a); verria (= diverrebbe); vio (= veggio); sin (= se + inde); per le menbra; 
omo; homo. For stanzas iv and v, preserved only in V and Ch, we have 
based our text upon V, since it is much the older of the two MSS, and offers 
a slightly more conservative orthography than that of Ch. At line 68, 
however, it is Ch which furnishes the Latinism place, which we have in- 
corporated into our text. 

Editions: Giunti, 113; Valeriani I, 171; Nannucci, 67; Casini, Poeii 
bolognesi, 183; D’Ancona e Bacci, I, 55; Carducci, 32. 

Orthographical Note: V spells cie and gie for ce and ge, anza for anga; 
ciertto, mortte, etc. LR spells ansa for anga; farea, serea, segonda, chui, ansi, 
dogloza, poza, escie; puoi for po. 

Metrical Scheme: 14 lines, 8+6; 64+46. a ag i A peas 
5 stanzas (as in V and Ch); collegate. 

General Note: This canzone is, in its personifications, its stanza-length, 
and its general tone, the most formal, one might say the most pretentious 
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of the poems of this entire group. It is nevertheless not lacking in expression 
of deep feeling, and is, in many ways, the most serious poem of the group. 
Torraca calls attention especially to stanza iii (Studi, 176): “‘Enzo, . . . ne’ 
ventidue anni dell’ onesta sua prigionia, non pure, come narra la leggenda 
per la vaghezza della persona, per la fama del valore, per la mesta aureola 
della sventura, ond’ era circondato, vinse i cuori delle fanciulle; ma con la 
presenza stimold, con l’esempio ammaestro i gentili visitatori alla poesia. 
Non, forse, un amore imaginario, pit: probabilmente il suo duro fato gl’ispird 
questa, che é delle pid sentite strofe della lirica siciliana: (stanza iii). Fol- 
chetto di Marsiglia aveva cantato: ‘Car meins mal es morir, al mieu sem- 
blan que vivre ancse ab pena et ab afan’; altri Provenzali e Italiani avevano 
ripetuto il concetto, ovvio del resto; ma chi |’aveva mai espresso in altret- 
tanto tragica situazione?” 

1. trovasse is an Old Italian form for trovassi. The personified figures of 

this poem are Pietanga (Pietate, Pieta) and Merzede. 

. kereria = Mod. It. chiederei. 

. Certo ’l; nol: enclisis is common in the language of this poetry. 

. verria = Mod. It. diverrebbe. 

. This line might also be read: Crudele ed ispietata. 

. diservo: “ Disservire é contrario di servire, siccome molti altri verbi com- 
posti con la particella dis, . . . che prendono forza del contrario; qui 
vale ‘mal servire, recar noia o incomodo’” (Nannucci) —fino: this is the 
non-inchoative form of the verb, common in Meridional dialects. 

. st rinfresca: “renews itself.” 

. sanare = salute: Eng. “well-being.” 

. soverkia parte = troppo; Eng. “excessive amount or share.” 

. The homonym rime is presented here on the basis of the Old It. verb- 
form parte for parti; whereas, in the original, there is small doubt 
but that the rime was a Meridional one: parti: parti. Cf. Poem I, 
1. 37, note. 

. It may be that the reading of LR, nullo ivene, is to be preferred, ivene 
to be taken as a Latinism, for invenit, the line therefore running: “‘ Nor 
does he find any joy.” 

. che di ben s’aprenda: “which attaches itself to, which partakes of that 
which is good.” 

. divisa = concepiscono (D’Ancona e Bacci) ; “II verbo singolare accordato 
col nome plurale” (Nannucci). 

. A difficult line, unless the tanto of the two MSS be emended, as we 
have chosen to do, to si. 

. ill: a Provengalism or possibly a Latinism (dla) for ella, cf. 1. 67. 
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60. sdingni:alingni. The Meridional rime is intact in MS V; Ch reads 
sdengni. 

64. ‘‘And let Mercy humbly unite with her.” 

68. place: Latinism preserved in Ch. 

69. suo servir: objective genitive. The line: “on account of (the oppor- 
tunity for) true service of her.” 


Porm III: Tempo VENE KI SALE E KI DISCENDE 


MSS: VB (Vaticano Barberino Latino 3953) 120 (Fra Guiton d’Areco); 
Ch 250, Ma 43, V? 81, B 272 (Re Enzo). 

Basic MS: The principal MSS are at such variance that it is impossible 
to settle upon one as a basis. For the text of the octave we have depended 
about equally on the three older MSS (VB, Ch, and V*); for that of the 
first tercet, we have used the version of VB; while the text of the second 
tercet is derived from Ch and V?, which are here in complete agreement, in 
contrast to the text of VB which is more or less corrupt. 

Editions: Allacci, 390; Valeriani I, 177; Monaci, 203; Rossetti (Trans- 
lation), 167. 

Metrical Scheme: ABABABAB; CDE, CDE. 

General Note: In “The Invention of the Sonnet” Professor Wilkins 
has the following note on this sonnet: “There are extant four other 
sonnets by poets of the Frederician group; but there is in each case 
reason for thinking the poem later than the general body of Frederician 
verse. One is by King Enzo, who was born in 1225, taken captive by the 
Bolognese in 1249, and held prisoner for the rest of his life. His sonnet 
opens with a reference to the uncertainty of fortune: ‘Tempo vene ki sale 
e ki discende.’ It is then probable that the poem was written during Enzo’s 
captivity (1249-1272).”! In his translation, Rossetti has given the sonnet 
a title: ““On the Fitness of Seasons.”” It is probable that, if Enzio wrote 
this poem, it was written toward the end of his life, when disappointment 
and the failure of his and his father’s cause had turned the carefree, dashing 
soldier into a mature man of serious reflective habits. 

1. ki: “‘when one.” 
2. di and da, at least in the language of the scribes, seem to be inter- 
changeable. 
3. imprende: Meridional apocopated form for imprendere. 
10. cum: Latinism furnished by MS VB. The somewhat unusual form 
culuy is also from VB. 


1 Modern Philology XII (1915), 463-464. 
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FRAGMENT IV: ALLEGRU CORI, PLENU 


No MS version of the canzone, the first stanza of which is here given, 
is extant. This single stanza was published by G. M. Barbieri in Origini 
della poesia rimata, in 1790, as coming from the lost Libro siciliano; and 
reprinted by Monaci, p. 204. Cf. the canzone by Stefano da Messina, Pir 
meu cori alegrari, Monaci, p. 214. It is unfortunate that more exact infor- 
mation about the original of this fragment should not be available. While 
many scholars are convinced that we have here a sample of the original 
language of the poets of the Frederician Group, others have advanced the 
idea that in the Libro siciliano were published poems that had simply been 
Sicilianized in language, and that such was the implication of the title of 
the book. Until more evidence is available in regard to the origin and 


nature of the Libro this interesting question cannot be decided. 


3 ia , AB, AB; CcDD. 
Metrical Scheme: 7 lines, 4 + 3; 28 + 29. 77°77 «OTT 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 











THE ROMANCE TEXT OF THE STRASSBURG 
OATHS. WAS IT WRITTEN IN THE 
NINTH CENTURY? 


By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 


VERY philologist knows that in the history of the French lan- 
guage and literature the poverty of documents of the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries — what may be termed the First Old- 
French period (before 1100) — is very great. Even the most funda- 
mental facts cannot be determined with certainty. The text of the 
Strassburg Oaths, a few literary fragments like the Cantiléne de Ste 
Eulalie, the Fragment of Valenciennes part of a homily on Jonas, 
and a few glossaries (Reichenau, Cassel, Tours, etc.), are all that have 
survived.' Accordingly, inductive and inverse reasoning, hypothesis 
and conjecture, have necessarily been resorted to in order to bridge 
the gap. 

One document, however, the Strassburg Oaths,' has ever been re- 
garded as of unimpeachable integrity. Yet, as the result of a close 
study of Nithard, whose Historia * is our sole source of information 
on this point, I have become convinced that a revaluation of the 
evidence is worth while, and that a new conclusion is to be formed. 

One need not be accused of excessive skepticism if he is on his 
guard in this matter on learning the history of the manuscript of 
Nithard. Only one manuscript is known, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
fonds latins, 9768, and this dates from at least one hundred and 
fifty years * after Nithard’s death in 843. Certainly two, more prob- 
ably three, copyists were intermediate between the original manu- 
script and that which we possess.‘ In the first half of the fifteenth 
century the manuscript pertained to the abbey of St Magloire near 
Paris, founded by Hugh Capet between 970 and 980. In 1572 the 

1 Ed. by W. Forster and E. Koschwitz, Altfrz. Ubungsbuch (5th ed., Leipzig, 1915), 
col. 2-59, 206-14, 226-34, 247; important bibliogr. addenda, col. 283 ff. 

2 Historiarum libri IV, ed. Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, 11, 649-72. 

3 Cf. A. Gasté, Les serments de Strassbourg (1888), 23; A. Wallenskild, Strassburger-ederna, 
den ilsta bevarade texten pi franska spraket, Overs. av Finska Vet. Soc., Férh. LXIII:B, 


Helsingfors, 1921; reviewed Romania, XLVII (1921), 421 f. 


4 See infra, p. 433. 
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monks of St Magloire were removed to a convent situated near St 
Jacques-du-Haut-Pas. It seems probable that their books and manu- 
scripts were then sold; for the Historia of Nithard first became known 
to historical scholarship at this time. The President Fauchet, who 
acquired the manuscript, showed it to Jean Bodin, who first published 
the now famous text of the Strassburg Oaths. Later the manuscript 
passed into the hands of Paul Petau, who died in 1614. In 1650 
it was acquired by the well-known collector and antiquary Isaac 
Voss, purchasing agent for Queen Christina of Sweden, all of whose 
magnificent collection passed into possession of theVatican Library 
after her death in 1689.' In 1798 when the French troops of the 
Directory took Rome, the manuscript of Nithard was carried to 
Paris and was not restored to the Vatican after 1814, when so many 
libraries recovered the books and manuscripts of which the govern- 
ment of the Directory and of Napoleon had despoiled them. The 
secret of its retention, however, was carefully guarded. When Pertz 
was engaged in preparation of the text of Nithard for the Mon- 
umenta, he sought in vain to examine the manuscript, which he be- 
lieved to be in Rome, and thought that the Vatican authorities 
willfully withheld it from him. He had no idea that Nithard was 
quietly reposing in the Salle des manuscrits at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

Since Pertz’s futile endeavor to see the original, the manuscript of 
Nithard has been meticulously examined and studied, and the text 
of the Strassburg Oaths reproduced by photographic process.? At 
first glance it would seem the height of hypercriticism to challenge 
the authenticity of the text; for Nithard, iii, 5, plainly reads: 


Et sacramenta quae subter notata sunt Lodhuwicus romana, Karolus 
uero teudisca, lingua iurauerunt. Ac sic ante sacramentum circumfusam 


? On Isaac Voss and Queen Christina, see E. J. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 
II, 322 f., III, 339-42. 

* See F. Diez, Altromanische Sprachdenkmiler, 1846; E. Koschwitz, Les plus anciens monu- 
ments de la langue frangaise, 2d ed., Heilbronn, 1880 (cf. Gaston Paris, Romania, XV (1886), 
443-45); Gasté, op. cit. supra; Karl Wahlund, “ Bibliographie der franzésischen Strassburger 
Eide vom Jahre 842,” Festgabe fiir Adolfo Mussafia, 1905; Car] Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der Altfranzésischen Literatur, 3d ed., Halle, Niemeyer: 1925, p. $1 f. Other literature 
will be referred to in the course of this article. 
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plebem, alter teudisca, alter romana lingua, alloquiti sunt. Ludhuwicus 
autem, quia maior natu, prior exorsus, sic coepit. 


Then follows in Latin what may be regarded as the preamble, and 
we then read: 


Cumque Karolus haec eadem uerba romana lingua perorasset. . . . Pro 
Deo amur et pro christian poblo et nostro commun saluament. . . 


The German form of the oath then follows, after which the fideles of 
each king were sworn: 

Populus quique propria lingua testatus est. Romana lingua sic se habet: 
Si Lodhuuigs sagrament que son fradre Karlo iurat, conseruat, et Carlus 
meos sendra de suo part... . 


In spite, however, of what seems plain statement that a ‘roman’ 
or Old-French version of the oath was actually employed at Strass- 
burg in 842, an examination of the entire history of this event has 
led me to doubt the traditional interpretation. It is my opinion that 
the alternative text to the German form of the oath was written by 
Nithard in the usual Latin’ of the ninth century, and that some 
later copyist converted the original Latin form recorded by Nithard 
into ‘roman’ or Old French. The purpose of this article is to show 
the probability of this hypothesis. 

Let us begin with the phrase romana lingua or lingua romana. 
Does it mean Old French? During the Merovingian period romana 
was certainly used to distinguish the Latin language from the lingua 
barbara, or German.” In the Salic Law the word romanus indicates 
a person of Gallo-Roman, as distinguished from German, blood.’ 
The earliest usage cited by philologists of the phrase romana lingua in 
contradistinction to Latin, is the case of St Mummolinus, who was 

1 It is important that the various kinds of Latin in use in the Middle Ages be made clear. 
There were three different sorts of Latin current: (1) written Latin, based on classical Latin, 
but greatly modified both in vocabulary and syntax by ‘low’ or ‘base’ Latin; (2) spoken, but 
unwritten Latin used by the common people of Romance stock, and known as lingua vulgaris, 
lingua rustica, lingua inerudita, sermo latinus, sermo uiuus and referred to in this article as 
‘Vulgar Latin’; and (3) Vetus Latina, or ‘Ecclesiastical Latin.’ Both the common, written 
Mediaeval Latin, and Ecclesiastical Latin were constantly subjected to the invading and 
corroding influence of the Vulgar Latin noted in (2) above. 


2 F. E. Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise, I (Paris, 1905), 16. 
3 Bulletin de 0 Académie de Belgique, Sér. ii, XLIX (1880), 28. 
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appointed bishop of Noyon in 656 “‘quia praeualebat non tantum in 
teutonica, sed etiam in romana lingua.”! Of Adalhard of Corbie 
({826) it is told that he was fluent in three languages: 


Qui si uulgari, id est, romana lingua, loqueretur, omnium aliarum puta- 
retur inscius; si uero theutonica, enitebat perfectius; ei Latina, nulla omnino 
absolutius.? 


Less than a generation after Adalhard of Corbie we find mention of 
the linguistic proficiency of Hartgar of Liége, who succeeded Bishop 
Pirard in 840. He belonged to the High German nobility, and it 
even seems that he was related to the Carolingian family. He was 
zealous in the encouragement of education in his diocese, and accord- 
ing to Sedulius Scotus, the Irish poet who dwelt at his court, Hartgar 
was fluent in three languages. M. Pirenne thinks that these three 
languages were “probably” Latin, German, and ‘roman.’* But 
there is not sufficient evidence to believe that Walloon — and any 
French tongue current around Liége must have been Walloon — ex- 
isted as a distinct dialect before the tenth century.‘ A juster suppo- 
sition is that the third language spoken by Hartgar was Flemish, 
which may have become enough differentiated from Frankish by the 
ninth century to be a distinct and separate speech, since there is 
evidence that at this time Frankish was gravitating towards High 
German. 


1 Acta Sanctorum, 16 October, vii, 2980, or Acta Sanctorum Selecta, IV, 408. Cf. Brunot, 
op. cit., I, 138, note; A. Darmesteter, Grammaire historique, p. 25. 

2 Migne, Pat. Lat., CXLVII, 1060. 

3 Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, I, 152. 

* Kurth, “La frontiére linguistique en Belgique et dans le nord de la France,” Mem. cour. 
Acad. Belg., XLVIII (quarto, 1895), must be read with caution and not too implicitly 
followed. L. Vanderkindere, Introduction a l'histoire de Belgique, Brussels, 1890, pp. 82, 88, 
111, 112, 224, 225, remarks the prevalence of Frankish speech in Belgium in the ninth cen- 
tury. Compare Migne, Pat. Lat. CXXXIX, 1146, note. The Cantiléne de Ste Eulalie and the 
homily on Jonas are probably in the Walloon dialect and of the tenth century (Wilmotte, 
Bulletin Acad. Belg. Lettres, 1908, p. 261, although Brunot, I, 145, dates the former as about 
880). The earliest positive reference to Walloon occurs in the “‘Gesta abbat. S Trud.” Mon. 
Ger. Hist., Scriptores, X, 229, where it is said of Abbot Adelard (999-1034): “‘Igitur primus 
Adelardus nativam linguam non habuit teutonicam, sed quam corrupte uocant Romanam, teu- 
tonice ‘Walloniam’.” 

5 D’Arbois de Jubainville, ‘‘ Le texte frang. des serments de Strassbourg,”’ Bibliothéque de 
U Ecole des Chartes, XXXII (1877), 339. Wilmotte, **La culture franc. en Flandres,” Bull. 
Acad. Belg. Lettres, 1908, p. 264, note, thinks that Flemish was of slower evolution than 
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As for the Vita S. Mummolini and the Vita S. Adalhardi, in spite 
of the weight attached to the statements in them, they are actually 
of no historical value as evidence of the prevalence of Old French in 
northern Gaul anterior to the Strassburg Oaths. How much reliance 
can one put upon their evidence when one learns that both were 
written two hundred years or more after the death of the saints 
which are commemorated? St Mummolinus died between 685 and 
691, but his Vita was not written before the tenth century, when the 
monastic reform movement initiated by Gérard of Brogne in Flan- 
ders and Brabant reorganized the decrepit abbey of St Bavon and 
- St Blandin in Ghent, St Bertin, St Amand, St Omer and St Vaast, 
and the revival recalled to men’s minds the ancient labors of St 
Mummolinus in the same localities over two hundred years before. 
With regard to the Vita Adalhardi, which is cited by every romance 
philologist, it is so far from being contemporary that its author, 
Gerard of Silva Maior, an offshoot of Corbie, may have witnessed 
the First Crusade. We have a charter of his bearing the date 1091.' 
The case is made worse still when we set this late Vita Adalhardi 
side by side with the ninth century Vita Adalhardi written by Pascha- 
sius Radbertus, who died in 860, and whose youth, therefore, coin- 
cided with the old age of Adalhard, and who was himself an abbot 
of Corbie: 


Nintu CENTURY ELEVENTH CENTURY 


Quem si uulgo audisses, dulcifluus Qui si uulgari, id est romana lingua, 
emanabat, si uero idem barbara  loqueretur, omnium aliarum puta- 
quam Teutiscam dicunt, lingua lo- _retur inscius; si uero theutonica, en- 
queretur, praeeminebat claritatis itebat perfectius; ei Latina, nulla 
eloquio, quod si latine, iam ulterius omnino absolutius. 

prae aviditate dulcoris non erat Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
spiritus. CXLVII, 1060 


Pertz, Scriptores, II, 532, c. 77. 


Walloon as a provincial dialect. Nevertheless, it is a striking coincidence that at almost the 
same time we are told of Adelard of St Trond speaking Walloon, we learn of Folcuin of 
Lobbes that he was fluent in Flemish, German, and French. See Kurth, op. cit., XLVIII, ii, 
19, note 3. The date is 990. 

1 Migne, Pat. Lat., CXLVII, 1077-80; E. Marténe & U. Durand, Thesaurus nouus 
Anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), I, 255. 
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In the former nothing whatever is said of any knowledge of the 
romance tongue by Adalhard. The only languages mentioned are 
German and Latin. His eleventh-century biographer has embellished 
the narrative with his own invention and, writing when French was 
the dominant speech of all Gaul, attributed to his hero knowledge 
of the Old-French tongue back in a time when it did not yet exist! 
It was an act of pious homage on the part of mediaeval biographers 
of saints to ascribe to them the pentecostal gift of tongues. 

In the ninth century the words romana lingua are invariably used 
to signify Latin, and do not signify Old French. When Vulgar Latin 
is meant, an additional qualifying adjective is employed, as rustica 
romana lingua (Council of Tours, 813). More commonly, how- 
ever, lingua rustica or lingua uulgaris are the terms used to signify 
Vulgar Latin; others were lingua inerudita, sermo plebeius, sermo 
rusticanus, sermo uiuus.' 

Fundamentally, the employment of the word romana, even in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, was of political, not of linguistic designa- 


1 For interesting allusions to Vulgar Latin, see Mon. Germ. Hist., Leges, ed. Krause I, 79, 
line 25, “‘lingua inerudita.” Idem, II, 176, canon 17, council of Tours in 813, enjoining upon 
the bishop that “‘quisque aperte transferre studeat in rusticam romanam linguam aut in theu- 
tiscam,” i.e., “translate his sermons inte vulgar Latin or German as the case may be.” So 
again when we find the council of Aachen in 817, art. 13, enjoining “‘usum Latinitatis quam 
rusticitatis”’ in the monasteries, the distinction is between Latin and Vulgar Latin (Mansi, 
Concilia, XIV, 353; Werminghoff, Concilia aevi Karolini, II, i, 448). The sermo uiuus of 
Charlemagne’s capitularies, Pertz, Leges, I, 160 (809), 169 (811) is likewise Vulgar Latin. 
Regino, Chronicon, anno 813, has an intriguingstatement that hefound some of hisinformation 
“‘in quodam libello repperi plebeio et rusticano sermone.”’ Does this, too, mean Vulgar Latin? 
or German? If the latter, this little book now lost must have been the earliest history in the 
German language of which we have record. Other terms of distinction not always carefully 
observed by modern scholars are barbara loquela, lingua barbara and sermo barbarus. The 
words do not always mean German, though usually so understood; for they may mean rustic 
or uncouth Latin; cf. Brunot, I, 20. Bede (iii, 7) uses barbara loquela to distinguish Frankish 
speech from Old English. Plummer, in his edition of Bede (2 vols., Oxford, 1896), II, 41, 
deplores Bede’s “tendency to regard all foreign speech as barbarous,”’ but I do not think 
Bede meant the allusion with contempt, but merely to distinguish Old English from 
Continental Frankish. He used the phrase exactly as lingua barbara and sermo barbarus 
were used to denote German. No contempt was implied in the expression. Great caution is 
necessary in order to determine the exact meaning of these terminologies. Not until the tenth 
century at least —and not always then — does lingua romana signify the romance language. 
A curious cross-current of usage occurs in Adhemar of Chabannes, Chronicon, III, 27, who 
uses “‘latinus sermo” to mean Old French in the twelfth century. Another similar instance 
may be found in P. Labbé, Concilia, ITI, 202, a citation from the Chronicon Malleacense in 
Bas-Poitou. 
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tion, as of course it had been earlier.!_ The peoples of Latin stock, in 
contact with the Germans, thought less of Latinity than of the once 
widespread political domination of Rome. The Gallo-Roman pop- 
ulation called themselves “Romani.” In no Latin country in the 
Middle Ages was this political sense so strong as in France, where the 
Roman imperial tradition, though not oldest there, was strongest. 
Even in Italy in the tenth century this fact was recognized by Luit- 
prand of Cremona who could write: “Francia romana,” and “‘ Fran- 
ciam quam Romanam dicunt.” * 

The term of designation for Old French used by contemporary 
writers in the ninth and tenth centuries was lingua gallica; * for, as 
I shall endeavor to show in the next paragraph, lingua romana 
meant normal written Mediaeval Latin. 

In the tenth century — and not in the ninth — when romance 
speech became nationalized north of the Loire, as it had already 
been in the south in the previous century, it is then everywhere 
called lingua gallica, which became its usual name.* Only in later 
times did the term lingua romana, meaning Latin, in the ninth cen- 
tury, gradually lose its early significance and come to signify ‘roman’ 


or romance speech.*® 
There is ground for the belief, and I think the truth is, that in 


1 This is invariably the sense in which it is used in the capitularies. I cite the following 
illustrations from the edition of Krause, vols. I-II: Romani: I, 218, line 25; 219, line 1; 230, 
lines 10 and 15; 323, lines 5 and 20; 354, lines 40 and 45; II, 124, line 24; 125, line 25; 481, 
line 10; 496, line 25; 497, line 5; 499, line 40; 500, line 5; 501, lines 1 and 35; 507, lines 1 and 
10; 508, line 25; 513, line 15; 515, line 5. Romanum ius: I, 515, line 15; Romana lez; I, 145, 
line 15; 170, line 30; 204, line 35; 218, line 25; 219, line 1; 369, line 5; II, 231, line 10; 315, line 
25; 316, line 35; 319, line 1; 320, line 20; 322, line 30; 324, line 15; 330, line 30: Romanae leges: 
I, 19, lines 1 and 25; II, 27, line 20; 123, line 25; 416, line 15. 

2 Antapodosis, I, 14 and 15. 

3 For instance, Ioannes Diaconus, ca. 874, writes: “‘Ille more gallico (= sermone gallico) 
sanctum senem increpitans follem (Fr. fol, fou). Compare Du Cange, s.v. follis. The monk 
of St Gall, about 884, observes: “‘caniculas, quas gallica lingua ueltres noncupant,” I, 20. 
In the next century, ca. 980, Widukind, II, 17, writes: “ex nostris etiam fuere qui gallica 
lingua ex parte loqui sciebant.”” But in II, 36 he uses the form Romana lingua, in the sense of 
Old French. So in the same century of the synod of Mouzon (995) we are told: episcopus 
Viridunensis eo quod gallicam linguam norat, etc., Concilia, VI, L, 729. 

4 Compare Richerus, Historia (iv, 100); Liutprand, Hist. Ott. c. ii; Ekkehard, De 
Casibus S. Galli, ss. I, 139. 

5 The earliest certain use — though I am open to correction — of romana lingua in the 
sense of Old French seems to be in Widukind, ii, 36. Cf. note 3 above. 
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the ninth century no one of the romance languages, whether French, 
Italian or Spanish, was yet sufficiently differentiated from Latin to 
possess a distinct identity to be regarded as a national speech. 
Raynouard ' long ago cited the anecdote related in Mabillon, Act. 
SS. Bened. sec. iii, pt. 2, p. 258, of an Italian priest who met with 
a Spanish pilgrim travelling in Germany in the time of Charle- 
magne, and thought, from his conversation, that the latter was an 
Italian ( . . . quoniam linguae eius eo quod esset Italus, notitiam 
habebat). In confirmation of this anecdote I am able to cite further 
evidence to indicate that in the ninth century the future romance 
languages of Europe were yet undifferentiated — evidence which, 
so far as my knowledge goes, has not been observed by philologists. 
It is from the Itinerarium Bernardi monachi Franci,? a Frankish 
monk who went to the Holy Land in 868-70. The extract is as 
follows:— 

. . . de Emmaus peruenimus ad Sanctam ciuitatem Ierusalem, & recepti 


sumus in hospitale gloriosissimi imperatoris Karoli, in quo suscipiuntur 
omnes qui causa deuotionis illum adeunt locum, linguam loquentes Romanam. 


This evidently means all pilgrims of the Frankish Empire of Latin 
blood, whether from Gaul, Italy or Spain, among whom Latin was 
still a common and universal speech. 

Einhard, the biographer of Charlemagne, Thegan, the biographer 
of Louis the Pious, and Walafrid Strabo, all express anxiety lest the 
Latin they write show the corrupting influence of vulgar or rustic 
Latin. In the proém to the Vita Karoli Einhard says, in addressing 
the reader: 

There is nothing for you to wonder at or admire except his deeds, unless 
indeed it be that I, a barbarian [i.e., a German] and little versed in the 
Roman tongue (in somana locutione) have imagined that I could write 
Latin without offence and usefully (decenter aut commode Latine scribere 
posse putauerim). 


Obviously here romana locutio means the normal written Mediaeval 


1 Lexique Roman, I, introd. xvi, and Grammaire compararée des langues de ' Europe latine 


(1821), p. xxix. 
2 In T. Tobler and A. Molinier, Itinera Hierosolymitana, I (Publ. de la Société de 


lOrient Latin, sérié géographique, Geneva, 1879, in 2 vols.), I, 314, c. 10. 
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Latin. Walafrid Strabo apologizes for the “‘quantulacumque rustici- 
tatis”’ of his style. Nithard himself, if he meant Old French and 
not Latin when he penned the words “lingua romana,” did violence 
to the customary meaning of the words in the ninth century and, 
moreover, radically departed from the nomenclature of Einhard, 
whom everywhere else Nithard slavishly imitates where he can do 
so.” 

Sufficient study has not yet been made of the Latin of the 
ninth and tenth centuries with a view to detecting the corruption 
of it by the vernacular, and to discover syntactical changes and 
verbal substitutions illustrating the gradual evolution of Old French; 
nor will this be possible until we know with more certainty the date 
and place of origin of the earliest monuments of the Old French 
tongue;* until the time of their composition and their place of 


1 Ebert, Geschichte der lateinischen literatur im Mittelalter, II, 393. 
2 Parallelism will make this imitation by Nithard of Einhard quite clear: 
Einhard, Vita Karoli Nithard, Historia 
Praef.— Illustrissima hominis . . Praef.— Praeterire autem ea quae . . . gesta 


tio praeterirem sunt 
Cap. 8.— hoc bellum sumpsit exordium Praef.— Textus hinc sumat exordium 
Cap. 9.— in summi montis uertice ii, 10.— uerticem montis 


. gesta silen- 


Praef.— Nullum ea ueracius quam me scri- 
bere posse quibus ipse interfui 
Cap. 6.— quem bellorum quae gessit euentus 
memoriae mandare curabo 
Annales Einhardi 
820 — Liudewitus nihil molitus 
802.— Qui tunc rem publicam regebat 
772.— juxta montem qui castris erat con- 


iii, praef.— ex quibus interfui tertium libel- 
lum ut adderem 

iv, praef.— facta . . 
mandare 


. stili officio memoriae 


I, 1.— nihil in imperio moliri 
I, 4.— et rem publicam regere 
I, 10.— uerticem montis castris contigui 


tiguus 
798.— ingenti eos caede prostrauit. 

3 Abbo’s poem, De bellis Parisiacae Urbis aduersus Normannos, is rich in matter of this 
kind. Indeed, so abundant are the examples that the author himself provided his text with 
a glossary in book iii, preface. Thus he explains mergitibus by garbis (ii, 87), cateiam by dar- 
dam, mulio by custos mulorum, agason by prouisor equorum, curtis by locus uacuus. Some of 
his observations sound like popular proverbs (iii, 54). Altogether, this work, from the point of 
view of the Vulgar Latin idiom, deserves a more careful examination than it has yet had. In 
the Gesta pontificum Cameracensium, iii, 42, we find sonia, whence French soin, and in iii, 60, 
habuerat facere (compare French avait a faire) instead of Latin debere. In Migne, Patrologia 
Latina, CXLIX, 162, note 370, occurs in tributs (i.e., treuits), whence Old-French trebves and 
Modern French tréves. An ordo excommunicationis of the tenth century instructs the bishop 
to translate the Latin into vernacular. — Migne, Pat. Lat., CXXXVIII, 1125, which by 
that time probably had become Old French (lingua Gallica). 


IV, 6.— nimia caede prostrati sunt. 
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origin is more satisfactorily established, I confess almost as great 
distrust of the early glossaries, such as that of Reichenau (that of 
Cassel is out of consideration since it probably originated in a Latin 
country), and for fragments like the Ste Eulalie, the St Leger, and 
the homily on Jonas, as I have for the Vita S. Mummolini and the 
Vita S. Adalhardi.' The only glossaries in circulation in the ninth 
century were for Greek and Vulgar Latin, for which Hincmar seems 
to have had a high contempt.’ These glossaries, at least those for 
Vulgar Latin, owed their composition to Charlemagne, who was 
alarmed over the fact that many of the Frankish clergy, owing to 
the corrupting influence of Vulgar Latin upon them, could no longer 
understand the Vulgate Bible and the writings of the Fathers, and 
accordingly had the commentary of St Jerome upon the Scriptures 
translated in lingua vulgar. 

It is evident from conciliar legislation in the ninth century that 
the problem of the currency of two languages in northern Gaul dis- 
turbed the church; for, in addition to the legislation already cited of 
the councils of Tours (813) and Aachen (816), we find the council of 
Rheims taking similar action in 813. No language is definitely speci- 
fied; the injunction is “ut episcopt sermones et homilias . . . prout 
omnes intelligere possint secundum proprietatem linguae praedicare 
studeant.” * But the inference that this language alternative to 
Frankish German was a true Romance speech is not sustained. 
‘Romance’ speech did not yet obtain as a vernacular north of the 
Loire river in the ninth century. Where the language was not Ger- 
man, it was still Vulgar Latin —a barbarous and an abominable 
syntax not yet far enough advanced or differentiated to be dignified 
as ‘roman.’ 

For this vulgar speech, neither Latin nor yet French, but, as 
Coleridge once described a meat course, “‘veal hovering on the edge 


1 Diez and Brunot think the Cantilena to be of the latter half of the ninth century and 
the Jonas to be of the late ninth or early tenth, but are doubtful as to the dialect. Wilmotte 
boldly asserts that both are in Walloon (Bulletin Acad. Belg. Lettres, 1908, 261). But the ex- 
istence of a Romance language in northeastern France and Flanders as early as the ninth 
century is impossible; for, as I have shown below, the whole of this region was then still pre- 
dominantly German in tongue. 

2 Du Cange, Glossarium, praefatio, sec. 40. 

8 P. Labbé, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, XIV, 78, canon 15. 
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of beef,” the Frankish aristocracy had a deep contempt. We have 
a remarkable evidence of this — and of ninth century expression, 
too — in Waldalbert’s Vita S. Goaris, II, ii, written in 839 at the 
request of Mareward of Priim, the friend of Abbot Loup (Lupus) of 
Ferriéres. The passage is too interesting not to be cited: 


Cum omnes Romanae nationis ac linguae homines ita quodam gentilitio 
odio execraretur, ut ne uidere quidem eorum aliquem aequanimiter uellet, 
ac si quos forte ex eadem familia comprehendere potuisset crudeliter non- 
numquam afficeret.' 


Besides the necessity of defining more sharply than romance 
philologists have yet done the significance of the terms employed for 
the various sorts of language current in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, more attention should also be directed to the history of the 
spread of the romance tongue and its ultimate victory over German 
in the territory north of the Loire. 

The evidence of conciliar legislation with reference to the cur- 
rency of German in northern Gaul, which has been cited, is sustained 
by other historical evidence. Louis the Pious, although he dwelt 
many years in Aquitaine, Poitou, and Anjou before 814, knew nothing 
but German. Although Charles the Bald could speak Vulgar Latin, 
he did not do so habitually or by preference. The language of the 
court was German.? German was spoken around Corbie, St Riquier 
and Ferriéres. A catalogue of books pertaining to St Riquier in 831 
lists a Passio Domini in theudisca et latina and the testament of 
Count Ekkard of Burgundy mentions an Euangelium Theudiscum.* 
The case of Ferriéres near Sens is especially clear. In 847 we find 
the famous Abbot Loup writing to his friend Marcward of Priim 
that a knowledge of the German language is still very necessary 


1 The same sentiment of repugnance is found also in the Miracula S. Goaris: Tanta enim 
ejus animum innata ex feritate barbarica stoliditas apprehenderat, ut ne in transitu quidem 
romanae linguae uel gentis homines libenter aspicere posset. — M. G. H., Scriptores, Il, 365. 

2 Bonamy, Mém. Acad. Inscrip. XXIV, 657; Hist. litt. de la France, IV, 409-10; Thierry, 
Lettres sur Vhist. de France, 6th ed., pp. 47 and 220; A. W. Schlegel, Observations sur la langue 
et la littérature provengales (1898), 101. 

3 E. L. Diimmler, Gesch. d. ostfrank. Reiches, 2d ed., I, 20 and note 4; Hariulf, Chronique 
de St Riquier, ed., F.Lot, III, 3. 
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around Ferriéres unless a man would be considered a blockhead.! 
It is probably true that in Loup’s time around Sens German speech 
had ceased to be as prevalent or as pure as formerly; for in 836 we 
find Loup sending his nephew and two other boys of noble family 
to Priim in Lorraine “ propter linguae nanciscendam scientiam.”? But 
that the German language still tenaciously held on in the dioceses 
of Rheims and Sens all through the ninth and even into the tenth 
century admits of no doubt. Folcuin, the historian of Lobbes who 
wrote about 980, mentions German and Latin as still prevailing in 
northern Gaul, and there can be no doubt that by ‘latina’ he does 
not mean ‘roman’ but Vulgar Latin.* Further we learn from Flo- 
doard ({966), who has preserved for us a letter of Fulk, Archbishop 
of Rheims, murdered in 900, that around Thérouanne German was 
the only language.‘ In the capitularies of Charles the Bald the 
expression lingua theutisca occurs three times.° 

Not only between the Meuse and the Seine, but between the 
Seine and the Loire also, it is very doubtful whether in the ninth 
century any true Romance language obtained that was yet suffi- 
ciently differentiated from Vulgar Latin to be regarded as a distinct 
tongue. We have already seen that the council of Tours in 813 
recognized the presence there of ‘theutisca.’ Among the proper- 
names of the tenants of the abbey of St Germain-des-Prés (Paris), 
the register of which was compiled ca. 811-26, those of German 
form are about nine times as numerous as Roman or Latin names.*® 

1 Linguae uestrae . . . usum hoc tempore pernecessarium nemo nisi tardus ignorat, Lettres de 
Loup de Ferriéres, ed. Desdevizes du Dezert, No. XXVIII, p. 136. M. Desdevizes du Dezert 
is certainly in error when he declares that Loup himself did not understand German (p. 205, 
note). He makes Loup’s letter to Immo bishop of Noyon (No. XLI, p. 62) prove too much 
when he so asserts. For what Loup says is that he is “not captivated by the German lan- 
guage.” But that was due to his classical inclinations, not to ignorance. The gutturalness 
and rough intonation of German speech was repugnant to him when compared with the 
smoothness of classical Latin. If the editor had consulted the preface which Loup wrote to 
his Vita Sancti Wigbert, abbot of Fritzlar, he would have so discovered: Id autem a periti bene- 
uolentia lectoris obtinuerim, ut stcubi Latini sermonis lenitas hominum locorumue nominibus 
Germanicae linyuae uernaculis asperatur, modice ferat, ac, etc., Migne, Pat. Lat., CXTX, 681. 

2 Lettres de Loup de Ferriéres, No. XX XIII, p. 98. 

3 Duobus usitatis Galliae locutionum generibus Latina uidelicet et Teutonica, Gesta abbat. 
S. Trud, c 2, SS IV, 56. 4 Hist. Eccles. Rem., iv, 3. 


5 Diimmler, op. cit., II, 20, and note 4. 
6 J. W. Hessels, “Irminon’s Polyptichum,” Trans. Philolog. Society, XXX (1899-1902), 


473. 
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Similarly in the list of monks of St Martin of Tours in the Libri 
Confraternitatum Sancti Galli, edited by Piper, and according to 
Professor E. K. Rand ' probably compiled in 820, many of the names 
smack of German lineage. Along the Channel coast in what was 
to become western Normandy in the tenth century the ancient 
Saxon settlements made there in the fourth and fifth centuries still 
preserved their Germanic character in the time of Charles the Bald.’ 

In the light of this accumulated evidence, of which romance phil- 
ologists have taken too little cognizance, it seems certain that in 
the ninth century German was the reigning language all over north- 
ern Gaul, the only part of Gaul over which Charles the Bald possessed 
any political authority. Bonamy’s contention made as long ago as 
the eighteenth century that “‘on parloit encore la langue tedesque au 
milieu de la France cette année-la’’ (813) * is unhesitatingly confirmed 
by later historians.‘ The evidence is too convincing to allow one to 
disclaim the statement that in the ninth century the whole territory 
of Frankish Gaul, north of the Loire from the edge of Brittany to the 


1 “The Vatican Livy and the script of Tours,” Memoirs American Acad. in Rome, I 
(1917), 24f. Compare Mabille, La pancarte noire de St Martin de Tours (1866). However, as 
N. D. Fustel de Coulanges protested, Revue d. quest. hist., XLI (1887), 138-15 (cf. L’invasion 
germanique, 598), the evidence of proper-names must not be stressed too much. In the fifth 
century we find Romans assuming German names as in the previous century we find German 
captains in the imperial armies wearing Roman names. The practice was facilitated among 
the Franks more than among the other German peoples owing to their catholicism, which 
made mixed marriages common. E. LeBlant, in his study of the relation of names to race 
(Mém. de la Soc. Natl. des antig. 3. sér., t. 8 (1862), 73, 74), showed that the diffusion of 
German proper-names in Gaul followed an ascending curve from the sixth to the eighth 
century. In the sixth the ratio is 47 to 21; in the seventh, 3 to 7. An enormous pre- 
ponderance of Roman names over German appears in the names of the clergy. From 475 
to 578 the signatures to episcopal acts are in the proportion of 508 Roman names to 28 
German, or 1 to 18. Cf. G. Kurth, Revue d. quest. hist., LVII (1895), 388-92. 

2 Compare F. Lot, “Les migrations saxonnes en Gaule et en Grande Bretagne,” Revue 
Hist., CXIX (1915), 20; F. Lot and L. Halphen, Le régne de Charles le Chauve, I, 87, note 3; 
144, note 2; Prentout, Essai sur les origines et la fondation du duché de Normandie, 51-76; 
Mém. Acad. de Caen, vol. supplém. Millénaire de Normandie (1911); Revue Hist., CVII 
(1911), 285 f. 

3 Mém. Acad. Inscrip., XXIV, 657. 

4 “Dans la seconde moitié du neuviéme siécle la langue de la cour de France, sinon celle 
du pays, était purement tudesque,” Augustin Thierry, op. cit., p. 47; “Die lingua theutisca 
muss damals noch bis ins westliche Frankreich hinein gesprochen und verstanden worden 
sein,” E. Jacobs, “Die Stellung der Landesprachen im Reiche der Karolinger,” Forschungen 
zur deutschen Gesch., III (1863), 369 and 380. Kurth’s assertion that “‘dés le VIIe siécle 
Vidiome germanique avait cessé d’étre entendu’’ (Mém. Acad. Belg., XLVIII (quarto, 1895), 
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Meuse, was predominantly German in speech; that the only other 
language current was Vulgar Latin, spoken by the peasantry of Ro- 
man ancestry, but not yet become Old French. 

One’s skepticism as to the employment of ‘roman’ at Strassburg 
in 842 grows greater when we examine certain political facts. Charles 
the Bald’s power south of the Loire was merely titular except in the 
region of Toulouse, where he seems to have had a handful of follow- 
ers. Nearly all the Midi and the whole Southwest was de facto 
independent of him, had been so for years, and was to continue so 
for years to come. “Aquitani pene omnes a Karolo recedunt,” wails 
a chronicler in 853.!_ The repugnance of the provinces of the South 
for the North was a very strong and enduring sentiment: “‘la forma- 
tion dans le royaume de l'ouest de deux états séparés par la Loire était 
dans la nature des choses.? Since Charles’s adherents were almost 
wholly drawn from the North and the Northeast provinces which, 
as we have seen, were still strongly German in language, and further, 
since the language of the court was German, why should a ‘roman’ 
form of language have been resorted to in the Strassburg Oaths? 
For the benefit of Charles’s mere handful of supporters from the 
Midi? One cannot believe it. 

Diez has observed that “‘to make the antiquity of a word depend 
absolutely on its first appearance in accessible documents, is a pro- 


pt. ii, 4) around Paris and Rouen and even Tournai is worse than gross exaggeration; it is 
untrue to the contemporary historical evidence, although his general descriptive statement 
of the gradual process of language transformation is correct: 

“*Or, sur je sol de l’ancienne Gaule, la plus forte était toujours le latin. Malgré sa décrepi- 
tude apparente, il avait une richesse de vocabulaire, une flexibilité de formes et une variété 
de nuances qui en faisaient un instrument de relations beaucoup plus maniable que l’idiome 
germanique. De plus, la difficulté spéciale qu’avaient 4 apprendre un idiome barbare les 
Gallo-Romains, enfants d’une vieille société qui restait en possession d’une langue vraiment 
civilisée, ne devait pas contribuer 4 les incliner vers ]’étude des langues germaniques. Tout 
au contraire, doué d’une faculté spéciale pour s’assimiler le verbe d’autrui, et ayant plus 
souvent besoin du latin que le Gallo-Romain de I’allemand, le barbare savait en général deux 
langues, alors que le civilisé n’en possédait qu’une (op. cit., pt. ii, 5).” 

But the analogy Kurth draws (pp. 6-7) between the Norsemen in Normandy in the tenth 
century and the Franks in the sixth is far-fetched. The evidence that all Northern Gaul was 
predominantly German in speech until at least the end of the ninth century is too convincing 
for such a statement to be maintained. 

1 Ann. Bert., anno 853. 

2 A. Parisot, Le royaume de Lorraine sous les Carolingiens (Paris, 1889), p. 23, note 4. 
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cedure, doubtless, of diplomatic propriety, but a superficial one, 
because it inevitably does violence to the history of language.” ' 

Conversely, I would say that to predicate the antiquity of a lan- 
guage on the faith of a single document, when the historical evidence is 
against the existence of such a language in the time to which the docu- 
ment is attributed, is unhistorical. If the historical facts are right, 
then such a document is not what it is alleged to be. It is either a 
forgery or must be attributed to a later period and, in the form pre- 
served, must be regarded as an interpolation or a glossed record of 
the original. 

The probability of the hypothesis that the original text of the 
Strassburg Oaths was in Latin and that the romance form of it which 
we now possess is a later translation into ‘roman’ of the original 
Latin text, grows stronger when we examine other similar compacts 
of the ninth century in which Charles the Bald and his brothers 
figured. We have record of many such compacts, together with the 
text of several of them. 

In 847 was the first conuentus of Meersen. In 851 a second took 
place there. The Annals of St Bertin make mention of an intermedi- 
ate conference in 849, and we have the text of the two conventions 
at Meersen. Again in 853 Lothar and Charles met at Valenciennes, 
and we have the text of the instrument there agreed upon. There 
is no mention made of a vernacular version of any of these pacts. In 
854 we have the important treaty of Liége (Conuentus apud Leudi- 
cam) between Lothar and Charles, in which Lothar guaranteed the 
integrity of his brother’s realm against Ludwig the German, and 
Charles made similar pledge to Lothar. The pact was solemnly con- 
cluded in the cathedral of St Lambert and confirmed by a mutual 
oath. “Le serment de Liége,” writes J. Calmette,? “pouvait passer 
pour étre la contre-partie du serment de Strassbourg.” Yet absolutely 
nothing is said about a vernacular version of this oath in spite of 
the important nature of the agreement. 


1 Das Alter eines Wortes von seinem urkundlichen Sichtbarwerden schlechthin abhingig 
machen zu wollen, ist zwar ein diplomatisch richtiges, aber eben darum ein auf der Oberfliiche 
sich haltendes Verfahren, welches der Geschichte der Sprache notwendig Gewalt antut.” F. 
Diez, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen (3d ed., Bonn a. Rh., 1870-72), I, 31. 

2 La diplomatie carolingienne (Paris, 1901), p. 25. 
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The first mention of use of the popular tongue after 842 occurs in 
the treaty of Coblenz in 860 (Adnuntiatio apud Confluentes) between 
Ludwig and Charles. We have the text of the twelve articles thereof, 
together with that of the sacramentum firmatatis or oath, and the 
confirmatory declaration (adnuntiatio) in Latin made by each king, 
Ludwig speaking in lingua theodisca, Charles speaking in lingua 
romana.' The procedure was exactly like that at Strassburg in 842. 
After Ludwig had made the declaration in German, 


haec eadem domnus Karolus Romana lingua adnuntiauit, et ex maxima 
parte lingua theodisca recapitulauit. Post haec, domnus Hludovicus ad 
domnum Karolum fratrem suum lingua romana dixit: “Nunc, si uobis 
placet, uestrum uerbum habere uolo de illis hominibus qui ad meam fidem 
uenerunt”’ [i.e., Charles’s vassals who had deserted him in 858 and gone 
over to Ludwig]. Et domnus Karolus excelsiori uoce lingua romana dixit: 
[here follows Charles’s pledge]. . . . Et domnus Hlotharius lingua theodisca 
in supra adnuntiatis capitulis se consentire dixit, et se obseruaturum illa 
promisit. Et tunc domnus Karolus iterum lingua romana de pace com- 
monuit.? 


Here again, as in the event of 842, I believe that it is wrong to infer 
that the words romana lingua imply the use of the ‘roman’ language. 
I am convinced that they mean Mediaeval Latin, as at Strassburg 
before. Charles probably recited the oath from a written text in 


his hand. 


In 870 theimportant treaty of Meersen was made between Charles 
and Ludwig, in which the Middle Kingdom, created in 843 by the 
partition of Verdun, was divided between them. If anything, this 
settlement was more important than that in 843, for it put an end 
to the amorphous and incongruous independent realm between Ger- 
many and France, and gave sharper and juster definition to the 
boundaries of each kingdom. The procedure at this time was not 
only analogous to, it was identical with the practice followed at 
Verdun both in arrangement of preliminaries and in conclusion.* 
“The division was settled with cautious minuteness, and the schedule 


1 See Capitularia regum Francorum, ed. Krause, IT, 157 f. 
2 For a clear account of these proceedings, see J. Calmette, op. cit., pp. 65-67. 
3 See J. Calmette, op. cit., pp. 123-27. 
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enumerates all the parcels, as a conveyancer would say.” ! But 
unlike the treaty of Verdun, we have the whole of the actual text 
of this partition-treaty in addition to contemporary accounts in the 
Annals of St Bertin, the Annals of Fulda, and the Annals of Regino 
of Priim. But not one word is said in any of them of the use of any 
language except Latin. There is no evidence of either vernacular, 
French or German, having been employed, or of the preservation of 
the instrument in any language except Latin. 

Six years later, after Charles the Bald’s disastrous defeat at An- 
dernach (October 8, 876) by Ludwig the Young, the brilliant son of 
the German king, peace was made at Aachen (January 9, 877) by 
the terms of which Ludwig released the prisoners he had taken in 
the battle of Andernach, and Charles indemnified in his own king- 
dom those vassals in German Lorraine who had sustained him and 
thereby forfeited their fiefs. In these negotiations, and in the final 
settlement, it is certain that only Latin and German were used. 
Several transcripts in German were made of the document and de- 
posited in local archives, but not a word is said of any transcript in 
Old French.? Why should Charles and Bald have taken such copies 
an German unless the provinces north of the Loire which he ruled 
were prevailingly Germanic in language? This point is strengthened 
by the fact that we know that the royal capitularies were sometimes 
translated into German in the ninth century,’ whereas there is no 
evidence of any capitulary ever having been translated into French. 

If the Romance language was already so important in northern 
Gaul in the middle of the ninth century as scholars have believed, 
why is there no example of it among all these documents, or even 
mention of such a thing in the chroniclers? If the Strassburg Oaths 
were important enough in 842 to be preserved in both vernacular 
languages, why have we positive evidence in other similar documents 

1 Sir F. Palgrave, History of Normandy and England (Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1919), 
. "edie sacramenti textus theutonica lingua conscriptus in nonnullis locis habetur,” 
Annals of Fulda, anno 876. Evidently these copies were divided by the kings, each taking 
several of them. 

3 L. Vanderkindere, op. cit. supra, p. 211, n.7. For a “‘uersio francica”’ see A. Boretius, 


Capitularia regum Francorum, I, 378. Compare Waitz, Deutsche V erfassungsgeschichte, 3d ed., 
III, 623. 
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of double form that Latin and German, not Latin and French or 
German and French were used? And why is there no mention at all 
of either vernacular in the treaty of Meersen in 870, a really far more 
important settlement than that at Verdun? 

I do not for a moment doubt that, in the words of Gaston Paris, 
“‘ Nithard dut avoir les originaux mémes entre les mains,”’ but I cannot 
go so far as he when he continues: “‘et cette circonstance triomphe de 
la répugnance commune @ tous les clercs a écrire le patois des illettrés: 
il les inséra tels quels dans son texte latin.” ! It is entirely probable 
that Nithard was the redactor of the formulas used at Strassburg, 
but the original form of the oath of Charles the Bald and his fideles 
was in Latin, and I greatly doubt, for the argument advanced, 
whether any vernacular form ‘en roman’ as clearly distinguished 
from lingua rustica then existed. In the ninth century, as we have 
seen,” Romance speech was not sufficiently prevalent north of the 
Loire river to make its use necessary, nor was the language yet 
sufficiently developed to be made the vehicle of expression of legal 
and political instruments so delicate and so important as those of 
Strassburg in 842. 

“Tl est vrai que Charlemagne et Louis le Pieux ignoraient la langue 
romane et ne connaissaient que le teulon et le latin; mais de leur temps 
le roman, peu avancé encore, pouvait passer pour n’élre qu’une pro- 
nonciation barbare et une syntaxe vicieuse de la langue latine qu’un 
homme de goit devait éviler.”’ These words are those of Ferdinand Lot, 
and I entirely agree; but I find myself unable to go farther with him 
— when I remember that Charlemagne died in 814 and Louis the 
Pious in 840 — and believe that: “‘néanmoins, usage de cet idiome 
vulgaire devint bientét tellement indispensable, que Charles le Chauve et 
méme Louis le Germanique durent le parler.” * If the first part of this 
proposition be a true statement, as it undoubtedly is, then the second 
is impossible. Languages do not spring, they grow. In northern 
France the time of differentiation of Old French from Vulgar Latin, 
the time of the beginning of the triumphant overspread of the French 
tongue, was in the tenth century and not in the ninth. The Strass- 


1 Miscellanea . . . in memoria di N. Caiz e U. A. Canello, p. 83. 
2 p. 422, supra. 3 F. Lot, Les derniers Carolingiens, p. 309, 
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burg Oaths are valuable evidence for the birth of nascent feudalism 
in France in the ninth century; they are not valid evidence for the 
birth of a romance vernacular in northern France in the ninth cen- 
tury; for the romana lingua had not yet emerged there. 

The richness of historical evidence in the tenth century in this 
matter is strikingly in contrast with the poverty of evidence in the 
ninth century. Hugh Capet was certainly the first king of France 
who did not understand German and spoke French only.! From the 
time of the Capetians, the kings of Germany, the counts of Flanders, 
and the dukes of Lorraine, when in France or conferring with the 
French king, had to use interpreters.” 

But what language did the later Carolingians speak? According 
to Richer, an interview between Charles the Simple and Henry I of 
Germany near Worms in 920, was broken up by a bloody quarrel 
which arose between the suites of the two kings over diversity of 
language.’ But Richer wrote seventy years after this alleged inci- 
dent. It is significant that Flodoard, who was contemporary, makes 
no mention of such an event. Neither Eckel in his Le régne de 
Charles le Simple, nor Parisot in Le royaume de Lorraine sous les 
Carolingiens, notices Richer’s observation, and it cannot be given 
any historical weight. In 948 at the council of Ingelheim, where 
Louis d’Outre-Mer and Otto I of Germany were present, a letter 
from the Pope, which neither could understand, was translated into 
German.‘ But the case of Louis IV is unusual; for he was taken to 
1 Lot, op. cit., 308; Brunot, I, 326. 

2 See the citation, circa, 1002, made by Thierry, op. cit., 214, note 2, from Mabillon, 
Vetera Analecta (ed. 1725), 591. In the Chronicon S. Michaelis in pago Viridunensi (SS. IV, 
82) we read that duke Theodoric of Upper Lorraine, a cousin of king Lothar, “* quoniam nouerat 
eum in responsis acutissimum et linguae Gallicae peritia facundissimum . . .” etc., which shows 
that Lothar ({986) spoke French. Ferdinand Lot, Les derniers Carolingiens, appendix ii, 


pp. 308-11, has not noticed this citation. Perhaps he omitted it as of dubious authority since 
the chronicle was written about 1020. 

Kurth’s statement, op. cit., pt. ii, 13-14, that “‘les Capétiens étaient au moins aussi ger- 
maniques que les Carolingiens par Vorigine, les Carolingiens étaient au moins aussi romans que 
les Capétiens par la langue” is absurd. 

3 “ Tinguarum tdiomate offensi,” Richer, ed. cit., i, 20. Compare Lot, op. cit., 309. 

4 Ph. Lauer, Louis d’Outre-Mer, 182-83; Lot, op. cit., 308; Flodoard, Annales, 948. In this 
time the vernacular was customarily employed in the deliberations of church councils, a fact 
of interest in the history of mediaeval culture, Lot, Hugues Capet, 33, note. Most of the Ger- 
man prelates at the council of Basel in 995 could speak French, tbid., 91. Gerbert, in an 
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England after his father’s captivity in 923 where he was educated 
at the court of his uncle, Athelstan, and did not return to France 


until 936." 
There can be no doubt of the prevalence of the French tongue 


over northern France by the middle of the tenth century, when — 
and not in the ninth century — the German tongue disappeared.” 
Even as far to the northeast as St Omer, if French did not yet pre- 
vail, it was pressing hard upon the Flemish. Lotharingian borderers 
spoke French and German with equal facility. Archbishop Fulk of 
Rheims expressed the point of view of a romance-speaking person 
when, in addressing Pope Formosus in a letter, he described the popu- 
lation in the diocese of Thérouanne (St Omer) as ‘barbaricae feri- 


tatis et linguae.’ * 
I have endeavored to show the improbability of the western text 


of the Strassburg Oaths having originally been written ‘en roman,’ 
and expressed the opinion that the original form of the Oaths was 


interesting writing, has cast light upon the spirit and the method of translation then practised, 
sometimes to translate word for word from one language into another, sometimes to adapt 
the style to the vigor of thought and the rhetorical effect aimed at in the original. Finally 
he observes that a single word sometimes will convey a world of meaning. See Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Scriptores, III, 658 f.; Lot, Hugues Capet, 33; J. Havet, Lettres de Gerbert (Paris, 1889), 
pp. Xxiv—xxv. 

1 Kurth, op. cit., pt. ii, 10, note 1, explains Louis’ familiarity with German by his long 
residence at the Anglo-Saxon court. More judiciously M. Lauer observes: 

“‘L’allemand ne devait pas étre cependant trés familier 4 Louis. II] n’avait pu l’apprendre 
que depuis son mariage avec Gerberge. L’anglo-saxon qu’il pouvait savoir 4 cause de son 
séjour en Angleterre était déja 4 cette époque trop éloigné de l’allemand pour qu’on pit, en 
le connaissant, comprendre un discours en allemand. Nous devons ce renseignement 4 |’obli- 
geance de M. L. Duvau, directeur des conférences de philologie germanique a l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. D’ailleurs on connaissait peut-étre le frangais 4 la cour d’Athelstan, car il existe des 
manuscrits normands écrits en Angleterre avant 1066, et il se pourrait méme que Louis eit 
ignoré l’anglo-saxon (op. cit., 183, note).”” 

Freeman, Historical Essays, 4th ser., p. 224, “The early sieges of Paris,” claims that the 
last Carolingians never spoke anything but German, and calls Laon, their capital, a German 
town. This is going too far. It is not admissible that Louis IV did not understand French. 

2 But Vulgar Latin, as distinguished from Old French, seems still to have survived in 
some quarters, Hist. litt. de France, VI, 3. We even find isolated and belated examples of 
mixed patois and Vulgar Latin as late as 1200, A. Molinier, Les sources de l'histoire de France, II, 
No. 1477. ‘‘When Teutonic went out of use in Gaul the two remaining languages of the 
country were two states of the same language. French grew up, but the Latin out of which 
it sprung was still remembered,” Freeman, Norman Conquest, V, 555. But the customary 
name for the new language was not romana lingua, but lingua Gallica. 

3 Flodoard, Historia Remensis Ecclesiae, iii, 3. 
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Latin. Historical conditions in the tenth century lend support to 
this hypothesis. In the ninth century feudalism was incipient and 
inchoate; it was in process of formation both as a political system 
and a social structure. It was not until the tenth century that it 
began to acquire fixity and to crystallize into a ‘system.’ Then it 
was that the compact of lordship and homage, based upon mutual 
fidelity, began to have form and became established in customary 
law. Even then the process was of slow development, for the whole 
era was one of transition. Feudalism had not yet found itself.! It 
was not in the power of the last descendant of Charlemagne to estab- 
lish political order in the midst of this chaos. But it cannot be truly 
said that they were either indifferent to the condition or failed to 
make the endeavor. Under these circumstances the feudal oath ac- 
quired an enormous extension and importance in the tenth century. 
The waning political authority of the kings tried to supplement its 
weakness by moral obligation and the introduction of ‘honor’ as a 


tie of attachment to the crown.’ 

But the legists and notaries of the tenth century were not only 
interested in accurately recording these instruments in the vernacu- 
lar, then everywhere dominant in France — they were legalistically 


1 “‘Tinsubordination et le goit batailleur des Frangais étaient célebres dés cette époque. . . 
Le lien vassalique . . . n’empéchait en rien l’anarchie féodale, mais en théorie il était trés 
fort. . . . Il est naturel que les formes survivent aux faits. . . . Jusqu’a la fin du régne de Charles 
le Chauve la royauté garde un semblant d’autorité. Mais ce n’est qu'une fagade. Elle s’écroule 
en 877... . Depuis lors, la royauté ne tient plus la vassalité dans sa main. . . . Elle est désormais 
la seule force vivante de la société. Mais le roi n’est pas le chef effectif de la hiérarchie des 
vassaux, ce régime de la vassalité conduit a l’émiettement. . . . Si, en fait, ’émiettement n’alla 
pas du premier coup 4 l’infini . . . la force de dissolution ne fut que retardée. Les douze ou 
quinze grandes maisons entre lesquelles se partageait au X° siécle le territoire de la France 
Occidentale furent, 4 leur tour, victimes du méme phénoméne psychologique qui avait ruiné 
la royauté au siécle précedent, le détachement du vassal de son seigneur, et leurs vassaux eux- 
mémes eurent 4 subir la méme action de la part des arriéres-vassaux. . . . Les relations vas- 
saliques deviennent réelles, territoriales. . . . Si ces obligations n’avaient pas été de bonne 
heure régularisées, limitées, adoucies, la féodalité eit probablement succombé.” 
The above paragraph is formed from salient observations of Ferdinand Lot, Hugues 
Capet, pp. 238-45. 
2 A. Giry has pointedly observed that “il est remarquable enfin que les plus anciens actes 
qui nous aient conservé aux X° et XI° siécles des mots ou méme des phrases de la langue. . . 
soient précisément des conventions féodales et spécialement des actes d hommage, c’est-d-dire, des 
engagements sous la foi du serment, et que les passages en langue vulgaire soient, presque tou- 
jours, les termes mémes qui constituent l obligation jurée,” Histoire de diplomatique, p. 465. 
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and historically minded enough to search for precedents in the past, 
and the initial example of such feudal oath, the earliest precedent, 
was precisely the Strassburg Oaths. It is my conviction that it was 
this search for precedents that for the first time created a keen inter- 
est in the Strassburg Oaths, and that it was then that these oaths 
originally recorded by Nithard in Latin were recovered by these 
lawyers and translated into the vernacular of the tenth century. 

We have an astonishing conformation of this hypothesis in actual 
examples of feudal oaths ‘in wulgari lingua’ being translated into 
formal Latin for official preservation in the archive. When Arnoul, 
natural son of King Lothar, was required in 989 to take the oath of 
fidelity to Hugh Capet before qualifying as archbishop of Rheims, 
the text of the oath of fidelity was in the vernacular. We learn this 
from Gerbert’s account of the proceedings of the council of Saint 
Basle, which was called two years later to try Arnoul for violation 
of his oath.'! A letter of Hugh Capet, written in 990 to Pope John XV 
in regard to this affair, also sheds light upon the great importance 
attached to the feudal oath in this time. For Hugh informs the pope 
that Arnoul is plainly guilty of treason since “‘libellum fidelitatis sub 
nomine chirographi conscripsit, recitauit, corroborautt, corroborarique 
fecit.” * Gerbert makes the same point in his letter of self-justifica- 
tion to the bishop of Strassburg — for Gerbert was involved in the 
affair.® 

If the evidence so far adduced holds together and the reasoning 
has weight, I think it possible to fix with some degree of probability 
the actual time when the Strassburg Oaths in Nithard were trans- 
lated by some notary or copyist from their original Latin form ‘en 
roman.’ It was during the reign of Charles the Simple (898-923). 

1 Addebat etiam de pactis et constitutis in uulgari lingua, Geuvres de Gerbert, ed. A. Olleris 
(Paris, 1867), p. 217. The Latin text of the oath is preserved in the same relation, p. 180, and is 
reproduced by Richer, Historia, iv, 60, showing that Richer had access to the archives of 
Rheims. It is a great misfortune that the vernacular version of the oath has not also been 
preserved. 2 (urres de Gerbert, 202. 

3 acceptis ab eo [Arnulfo] terribilibus sacramentis et libellari professione pro de suis 
regibus conservanda, quam uiva uoce in conuentu ecclesiae recitauit et propria manu subscribendo 
corroborauit,” Lettres de Gerbert, ed. Havet, No. 217, pp. 204-05. This interesting evidence is 
cited by A. Giry, Histoire de diplomatique, p. 465, note 2. On p. 466 he shows that ver- 


nacular usage was not uncommon in feudal oaths in the Midi in the first half of the tenth 
century. But the case of Arnoul of Rheims is the earliest met with in the north. 
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Ever since the partitions of the ninth century, Lorraine has been 
an object of covetous enterprise on the part of the western Carolin- 
gians, and the feudality of that ‘middle border’ played fast and loose 
between the kings of the East and the West. In 911 the last of the 
lineage of Charlemagne in Germany died in the person of Louis the 
Child, and a non-Carolingian king succeeded to the German throne 
— Conrad I of Franconia. Charles the Simple was promptly called 
into Lorraine by the revolted baronage there. From that time forth 
Lorraine steadfastly remained loyal to Charles for and against all, 
earlier against Conrad I and his successor, Henry the Fowler, later, 
against Charles’s own rebellious vassal, Robert of Paris (922-23), 
who dethroned Charles the Simple, and whose violation of his oath 
of fidelity was an attack upon the fundamental nature of the feudal 
régime. 

Robert of Paris’s notorious action gave a new and acute impor- 
tance to feudal oaths. 

Charles in his quality as only survivor of the issue of Charle- 
magne claimed real rights over Lorraine, where a rich cluster of 
ancient Carolingian palatia were located, such as Aachen, Heristal, 
Thionville, Gondreville and Metz.! Three times Charles blocked 
the endeavors of Conrad of Germany to recover Lorraine for Ger- 
many. More than twenty charters survive signed by Charles in 
these royal residences. 

But the feudality of Lorraine was fickle and untrustworthy. 
Kingship in the tenth century could barely hold its own against the 
trespass and defiance of the nobles everywhere. 


La fidélité, ce mot qui revient 4 chaque instant dans les textes, était 
pour ainsi dire inconnue des hommes de ce temps; presque nulle part, on ne 
rencontre chez ces rudes batailleurs un attachement sincére, un dévouement 
loyal 4 la personne d’un souverain, Le roi, trahi et abandonné 4 chaque 
instant par ses vassaux, est réduit 4 l’impuissance . . . Si l’on observe les 
rapports qui ont existé entre le roi et les seigneurs féodaux, on est aussitét 
frappé du grand nombre de défections et de trahisons dont Charles eut 
a souffrir. . . . Tous ont trahi et abandonné tour a tour le malheureux 


Carolingien.? 


1 Cf. Diimmler, Gesch. d. Ostfrink. Reiches, III, 587 f. 
2 A. Eckel, Charles le Simple (Paris, 1899), 13-14, 137. 
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Now the earliest particular example of a feudal oath is that of 
Strassburg. Is it going too far to reason that Charles the Simple, the 
only survivor of the race of Charlemagne, in the political welter 
around him, tried to employ the famous instrument used by his 
grandfather in 842 in order to hold his kingdom together? I do not 
think so. On the contrary, I believe that the circumstantial and in- 
ferential evidence — for direct evidence fails us — is in favor of this 
hypothesis. 

The question of the copyist or copyists intermediate between 
Nithard’s original manuscript and the manuscript of his History 
which we have, has some bearing upon the hypothesis advanced in 
this article. Koschwitz thinks one copyist to have been between 
Nithard’s original and our present manuscript. Liicking admits 
two copyists; Gaston Paris at first believed the manuscript “directe- 
ment transcrit sur l'autographe de Nithard,” ! but later changed his 
mind and admitted the possibility of three copyists.2, Whether there 
was one, or there were two or three — and I incline towards the 
last — however, is not so important as to determine whether the 
errors in the text of the oath were primarily due to the ignorance or 
the carelessness of the copyists. Apparently some of the errors are 
due to momentary lapse of a scribe, some of them to a failure to 
understand what he was writing. It is difficult to determine the pro- 
portions of these two kinds of errors. But it is certain that the 
original manuscript has suffered greatly. Apparently, one scribe was 
ignorant of what he was writing, another was careless, while the 
third seems to have understood the text before him.* 

And yet, some of the readings ascribed to ignorance may have 
primarily risen from the exigencies of the parchment. It is a point 
which I do not endeavor to resolve as to how far the false division 
of words and the variant spelling of words in Nithard’s text are due 
to ignorance of the copyists, or copyist, and how far due to the desire 
of some scribe to save parchment. When two separate words are 
found run together it may have been owing to a wish to economize 


1 Romania XV (1886), 444. Compare Gasté, op. cit., p. 23, note. 
2 Toynbee, Specimens of Old French, p. 2, note. 
3 See the acute observations of E. Muret, Romania, XLVII (1921), 422. 
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space rather than to the scribe’s inability to understand what he was 
copying. For example, if the column or page was narrow, it might 
have been that an early scribe — when compelled to write a series 
of short words and in consequence requiring a more than average 
amount of space — wrote the words so close together that to the 
careless or ignorant copyist who followed him they seemed to form 
a single word. Is this the explanation of some of the singular and 
even baffling combinations we find in the text? Is % lostanit for 
non los tanit? or non lo stanit? or non l’enfraint? or non lo fraint? ' 

I think it is safer to infer that more of the errors in transcription 
were due to inability of the copyist to understand what they were 
copying than to carelessness. For the German text of the Strassburg 
Oaths is remarkably accurate. But this at once raises new questions. 
Did one of the scribes, presumably the first, understand German and 
not know French or the Vulgar Latin which passed for it in the 
ninth century? or was the Romance tongue a language as yet insuffi- 
ciently developed to be the vehicle of expression of so important a 
political transaction? or was one of the scribes ignorant of German, 
and so took pains with the German text he was copying, while he 
was careless about the Romance text because he knew the language? 

The remarkable accuracy of the German text is disconcerting to 
the advocate of an early (ninth-century) Romance speech, unless he 
is to take refuge in the opinion that the French language developed 
so rapidly out of Vulgar Latin that a copyist of a later generation 
was unable to understand the language of a previous generation. 
But if this be so, why have we so few monuments of so potent and 
virile a language? I am all the more driven to the conclusion that 
the text of the Strassburg Oaths, as we have it, is of tenth-century 
origin. 

The great formative period of the Old-French language, when it 
sprang free from Vulgar Latin, was in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, not in the ninth. The history of Mediaeval Latin in these cen- 
turies— and it must be remembered that Latin was a living language 
in the Middle Ages, subject to organic changes — may cast light. 
Now the monkish compiler of the Cartulaire de St.-Pére, who lived 





1 See Férster and Koschwirtz, Altfrz. Ubungsb., p. 47, for various proposals. 
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in the eleventh century, speaks in this wise of charters of the ninth 
century, which were found in the archives of the Abbé de St Pére: 


Those words which were used in former time seem to differ somewhat 
from present usage. For the written rolls of the past now found in our 
library show that the peasants of that time did not have customs in the 
matter of revenues which modern rustics in this time are understood to 
have; nor do the words for things now have the same meaning which the 
vulgar speech then had. . . . I have found the written record of certain 
places, of which now the very names have disappeared and are unknown.' 


Lambert of Ardres makes a similar observation in the late twelfth 
century.? The unknown compiler of the Chroniques de Saint-Dénis 
was so puzzled by the German place-names in the text of the treaty 
of Meersen (870) that he omitted most of them, for he was unable 
to Gallicize them.* 

I have raised the point as to whether the original form of the 
Strassburg Oaths may not have been in Mediaeval Latin, but have 
deferred examination of the internal evidence afforded by the text 
as we have it, seeking first to consider the external evidence. There 
is some ground, on internal evidence also, I think, to argue in favor 
of an original Latin form of the Oaths, as Nithard had the text before 
him and transcribed it in his history. The preservation of purely 
Latin phrases in the text has struck many commentators, but it has 
not been so clear to many that these phrases are technical legal 
terms which reflect the Carolingian capitularies, e.g., “in damno 
sit... sicul frater fratri per rectum facere debet .. . sicut uersus 
frater uero fratri per rectum esse debet.”” Perhaps we have other 
evidence of an original Latin base for the Oaths in the position of 
the verbs dunat and conseruat, as in Latin, when the writer is not 


? Ea quae primo (uerba) . . . a praesenti usu admodum discrepare uidentur; nam rolli 
conscripti ab antiquis et in armario nostro nunc reperti, habuisse minime ostendunt illius 
temporis rusticos has consuetudines in reditibus quos moderni rustici in hoc tempore dinos- 
cuntur habere; neque habent uocabula rerum quas tunc sermo habebat uulgaris. . .. Quaedam 
loca scripta inueni, quorum nunc nomina ita sunt abolita, et innota. Cited by B. Guérard, 
Prolég., Polyptique d’Irminon (Paris, 1844), p. 502. 

2 Chronicon Ghisnense et Ardense (918-1203), c. 137. 

’ Maintes autres villes et citéz ne sont pas ici nommées, pour ce que les noms sont en 
langue Thyoyse, ov !’on ne peut assigner propre Frangois. Cited by Palgrave, op. cit. 1, 370. 
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influenced by any special intention to change the structure of the 
sentence. Our great incertitude as to the nature of both Vulgar 
Latin and the earliest French makes one wonder when and to what 
degree Vulgar Latin had to be broken down and to lose its genius 
in order to become transformed into French. We find saluarai 
from the fusion of saluare with the auxiliary habeo, and prindrai 
from prehendere + habeo. But was such combination made so early 
as 842? The Ste Eulalie, which is certainly at least fifty years later 
still, has Deus satisfacere habet, with the sense of futurity. Again can 
om or pois be possible before at least the tenth century? I doubt 
it. Or dreit, even if we do find drictum in 802?! Or fazet, when the 
Chanson de Roland, v. 750, still has facet? Or dist (decet)? Decet 
would give dist as decem has given diz. But then decet must by this 
time have lost its Latin construction. Nor can I believe that the 
form “Ab Ludher” in the sense of later avec (= apud hoc = ap + hoc, 
or ab + hoc, whence avoec = avec) can have been ninth-century lin- 
guistic usage. 

Evidence like this, it seems to me, argues for an original Latin 
base for the text of the Strassburg Oaths, and point to later conversion 
of the text into French. With the exception of proper-names there 
is no word in the text which is not Latin or a Latin derivative. The 
Romance language of the ninth century in northern France assuredly 
“did not shake itself clear of Latin,” ? to use Mr Paget Toynbee’s 
phrase, so rapidly as is often supposed. 

It is beyond the province of this article to discuss the text of the 
Strassburg Oaths linguistically; yet perhaps I may be justified in 
making some observations in the nature of historical criticism of the 
various suppositions advanced in regard to the dialect thereof. Al- 
most every linguistic criterion has been applied by one scholar and 
another to elucidate the text, yet without avail. It is as E. Muret 
admits: “‘L’on est prét a confesser que tous nos raisonnements sur ce 
texte ne sont que des tatonnements dans les ténébres.”* Suchier, 
following a suggestion of Meyer-Liibke, has argued that the dialect 

1 E. Baluze, Capitularia regum Francorum, I, 377. 


2 Toynbee, Specimens of Old French, p. 1. 
3 Romania, XLVII (1921), 426. 
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is that of the Lyonnaise.' But a fatal argument against this hypo- 
thesis is that it can be historically shown that the Lyonnaise was 
strongly against Charles and politically in favor of Lothar. Kosch- 
witz has endeavored to identify the dialect as Poitevin, to which 
Gaston Paris has objected on philological grounds. And here, again, 
it can be historically demonstrated that Charles the Bald’s following 
in this quarter was negligible. Gaston Paris, who was an historian 
as well as a philologist, with better judgment has expressed his opin- 
ion in favor of the dialect in the vicinity of Pontieu.? Diez thought 
the dialect to be Walloon.’ Brunot thinks it probably Picard, as did 
DuCange in the seventeenth century and Bonamy in the eighteenth. 

When experts in linguistics so widely disagree, perhaps one who 
is not a philologist but an historian, may venture to make a sugges- 
tion. It is significant that the political adviser of Charles the Simple 
was Richard, duke of Burgundy,‘ and that his death in 921 coincides 
with the beginning of the troubles which culminated in Charles’s 
ruin. Is there a possibility that the Strassburg Oaths are cast in the 
Burgundian dialect, to which the dialects of East Champagne and 
Lorraine have affiliations? As we have seen, Charles the Simple had 
a strong party in Lorraine and deep interests, political and economic, 
there. In fact, as his itinerary shows, most of his life was spent in 
Burgundy and Lorraine.*® 

1 Festgabe fiir Wendelin Foerster, 199. Cf. Romania, XXXI (1902), 615 f. Suchier is 
gravely in error when he says that Charles the Bald habitually spoke French. The evidence 


is heavily against such a proposition. Suchier has misread Lot’s Les derniers Carolingiens, 
pp. 308 f. 

2 Cf. Miscellanea . . . in memoria di Caiz e Canello, p. 77. Gaston Paris in this article 
admits a very significant doubt. He seems to have had some misgivings of Nithard’s author- 
ship, for he writes: “Si cependant on admet que Nithard en fut l'auteur,” etc. When I came 
upon that sentence, it gave me encouragement and refreshment, for it shows that a very 
great scholar harbored a sense of doubt and uncertainty about the text of the Strassburg 
Oaths, although M. Paris never pursued his thought any farther. 

% But in Walloon a before a nasal, when preceded by i, yields ie, as in the word Christien, 
according to Suchier, Festgabe Mussafia, p. 664, who advances this as evidence of the Walloon 
origin of the Ste Eulalie, the St Léger, and the homily on Jonas. In Nithard, however, this 
word is spelled Christian, and misspelling of such a word would be least likely. Thus it seems 
to me that the dialect of the Strassburg Oaths, independently of historical reasons, cannot 
be Wallocn. 

4 Ipse namque uizit, Carolo regi semper fidelis exstitit, Chron. S. Benigni Div. 921. Cf. 
Eckel, op. cit., 58-59, 65-66, 70 and especially 116. 

5 See Eckel, op. cit., 14, 15, 17, 18, 22, 24, 94, 97, 118, 119. 
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Mere textual criticism cannot solve the riddle of the Sirassburg 
Oaths. The weakness of much of the criticism so far applied is that 
it is too purely linguistic; the commentators have had insufficient 
historical knowledge. This appears in Koschwitz’s and Liicking’s 
theory of a Poitevin dialect and in Meyer-Liibke’s and Suchier’s 
theory of a Lyonnaise dialect. The historical facts are destructive of 
these hypotheses. On the other hand, the historical, i.e. political 
facts, are in favor of a Burgundo-Lotharingian dialect. Linguistics, 
palaeography, textual criticism, and history hang together in almost 
every intricate and difficult problem in mediaeval history, but this is 
a lesson which both historians and philologists have been slow to 
learn. When they are combined, new values may appear and old 
things become new. 


The University of Chicago. 








NOTES 


*“TABLES’ IN MEDIAEVAL CHURCHES 


TEN years ago, while discussing the curious fifteenth-century legend of 
St Wulfhad and St Ruffin, I called attention! to the ‘table’ on which 
it is said to have been written. In the following year I considered the 
matter in more detail,? incidentally correcting one or two minor mis- 
statements, and gathering what evidence I could find with regard to the 
mural display of verse. The legend,’ I may recall, came from Stone Priory, 
an Augustinian house in Staffordshire, and was originally “written in a 
table” on the epistle side of the choir in the priory church. Near it was 
another “table,” recounting the foundation of the house and its bene- 
factors down to the time of Henry IV, the verses on which by good fortune 
have been preserved in Dugdale’s Monasticon.t Across the choir was 
another table, which seems to have been inscribed with the names of the 
lords who followed William I from Normandy. 

Although I found reference in an inventory of St George’s, Windsor, 
from 1384, of a tabula lignea stans super parvum altare in parte boreali, ex 
opposito summo altari, cum platis et imaginibus cupreis deauratis, continens 
passionem S. Georgii,’ I was unable to understand the nature of a ‘table’ 
large enough to contain a set of verses running to three hundred and 
eighty-two lines, which is the length of St Wulfhad and St Ruffin. Another 
inscription of twenty-nine stanzas in rhyme royal, which appears to have 
served as a guide to the tombs in Wirkesop Priory, Nottinghamshire, is 
also preserved in Dugdale.® 

Doubtless I ought to have discovered, though I failed to do so, references 
to the ‘magna tabula’ of Glastonbury, of which a description may be 
found in the very interesting and valuable little volume just published by 
Dean Robinson of Wells.?: This Glastonbury table, preserved in Naworth 
Castle, “‘told in full the stories of St. Joseph of Arimathea and of King Arthur, 
of St. Patrick and his charter, of the translation of St. Dunstan, and much 


1 Saints’ Legends (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1916), pp. 273-5. 

2 “The Legend of St. Wulfhad and St. Ruffin at Stone Priory,” Publ. Mod. Lang. Aszs., 
XXXII (1917), 323-337. 

3 Ed. C. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, N. F. (Henninger, 1881), pp. 308-314, from 
MS. Cotton Nero, C. xii. 4 Ed. 1846, VI, 230-1. 

5 Ibid., VI, 1364. 6 Ibid., VI, 122-124. 

7 J. Armitage Robinson, Two Glastonbury Legends: King Arthur and St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea (Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1926), pp. 41-2. 
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besides.”” According to the elaborate account of it by Mr J. A. Bennett,' 
quoted by Dean Robinson: 









It was a folding wooden frame, 3 ft. 8 in. in height, and 8 ft. 6 in. in breadth 
when opened flat, containing two wooden leaves somewhat smaller, so that they 
may fold within the outer case when closed, like the pages of a book. All the six 
interior faces are covered with MS written upon parchment affixed to the surface 
of the wood. There are three pairs of nail holes in the upper, and four pairs in the 
lower edges of the frame, upon the left hand only. These seem to show that it was 
affixed to a wall in such a way that it might be opened out as a book. The whole 
MS takes up about sixty pages, clearly written, of ordinary exercise book size. 

















The ‘magna tabula’ thus explains very clearly how such inscriptions 
as those from Stone Priory, Windsor, and Wirkesop Priory were displayed 
for the benefit of visitors. Dean Robinson remarks that the Glastonbury 
inscription appears to have been taken from John of Glastonbury’s History, 
except for the closing section. He reproduces, I may add, the photograph 
provided by Mr Bennett. My excuse for this note is the probability that 
similar tables were not uncommon in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The existence of them, it seems to me, should be known to medi- 
aevalists generally, as may well not be the case. 











1 Somersetshire Archaeological Society's Proceedings, XXXIV (1888), 117 ff. 






Gorpon Hatt GEROULD, 
Princeton University. 





















A NOTE ON THE SCHOOL PRONUNCIATION 
OF LATIN IN ENGLAND 


THE Brevissima Institutio, a portion, usually with a separate title-page, of 
that composite work known as Lily’s Latin Grammar, offers some interesting 
remarks on the school pronunciation of Latin in England. The pertinent 
section, de Orthoepia (foll. A3°-A4’), is here reprinted from the Huth copy 
in the British Museum, of which the title-page reads: Brevifsima/Inftitutio/ 
sev Ratio/Grammatices/cognofcende, ad omnium/puerorum vtilitatem pre-/ 
i) Seripta, quam folam Re-/gia Maieftas in omnibus /Scholis proficendam/pre- 
cipit./ Exevfum Lon-/dini, per afsignatio-/nem Francifci/Flore./ M.D. 
ITXXXXVI. The text itself, apart from the title-page, does not appear to 
differ from other copies there of 1577 and 1602. The Brevissima Institutio 
is not included in the reprint of Lily’s Grammar by Dr S. Blach (Jahrb. d. 
deutschen Sh.-ges., XLIV (1908), 65-117; XLV (1909), 51-100). On its his- 
tory Foster Watson, English Grammar Schools to 1660 (Cambridge, 1908), 
pp. 243 ff., remarks: “It is not certain when it was first issued, but it was 
in existence by 1574.” The passage quoted from John Hart below testifies 
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to its existence in 1569. See also J. H. Lupton, A Life of Dean Colet (Lon- 
don, 1887), pp. 21-39. 


DE ORTHOEPIA. 


Orthographie affinis eft Orthoépia, hoc eft, emendaté rectéque loquendi ratio. 
Ab ép66s rectus, & éos verbum. 

Hic in primis curandum eft, vt preeceptores tenera ac balbutientia puerorum 
ora fic effingant & figurent, ne vel continua lingue volubilitate ita fermonem preci- 
pitent, vt nufquam, nifi vbi fpiritus deficit, orationem claudant: vel contra, ad 
fingulas quafque voces longa interfpiratione confilefcant, ructu, rifu, fingultu, 
f{creatu, vel tufsi, fermonis tenorem inepté dirimentes. 

Ceeterum ante omnia deterrendi funt pueri ab ijs vitijs, quee noftro vulgo pené 
propria efse videntur, cuiufmodi funt, Iotacifmus, Lambdacifmus, Ifchnotes, 
Traulifimus, Plateafmus, & fimilia. 

Iotacifmus dicitur quando I litera, pleniore fono, & fupra iuftum decorem ex- 
tenditur: quo vitio ex noftratibus maximé laborant Angli feptentrionales. 

Lambdacifmus, eft vbi quis L nimis operosé fonat: vt Ellucet, pro elucet. 
Sauluus, pro faluus. Noftrati vulgo diuerfum vitium impingitur, nempe quéd hanc 
literam pinguids iufto prontciant, dum 


Multus, } Moultus 
pro { Mollis, auditur Moolis. 
Falfus, Faulfus. 


Ifchnotes, eft queedam loquendi exilitas, quoties fyllabas aliquas exilits & 
gracilis enunciamus quam per eft: vt cim 


Nunc, Nync, 

Tune, feri Tyne, 
PFO } Aliquis, proferimus, ) Eliquis, 

Alius, Elius. 


- Traulifmus, eft, heefitantia queedam aut titubantia oris, quando eadem fyllaba 
feepids repetitur: vt Cacacanit, pro canit. Tututullius, pro Tullius. 

Huic vitio vt foedifsimo, ita & periculofifsimo, fic fuecurrendum putat Fabius: fi 
exigatur 4 pueris, vt nomina & verfus affectate difficultatis, ex plurimis & afper- 
rimis inter fe coéuntibus fyllabis concatenatis, ac velut confragofis, quam citifsimé 
voluant:,vt,Arz, tridens, roftris, fphinz, prefter, torrida, feps, ftrix. 

—poftquam difcordia tetra 
Belli ferratos poftes, portasque refregit. 


Plateafmus, eft quando crafsiis & voce plufquam virili loqui nitimur: vt chm 


Montes, Mountes, 
pro 4; Fontes, efferimus, Fountes, 
Pontes, Pountes. 
Ergo, Argo, 
Vt etiam pro ; Sperma, efferimus, Sparma, 
Perago, Parago. 


Sunt & alibi apud noftrates, qui pro V confonante fonant F : & contra, V_ pro 
F : vt 





Notes 


Folo, Volo, 
Fis, Vis, 
Folui, Pro} Volui, 
Felle, Velle. 


Vero, Fero, 
Et rurfum, ; Vers, pro { Fers, 
Verre, Ferre. 


S, verd mediam inter duas vocales corrupté fonant nonnulli, 


Lefus, Lezus. 
pro ; Vifus, pronunciantes, ; Vizus. 
Rifus, Rizus. 
H, in initio dictionis leniis, in medio afperiis enunciari volunt: malé ergd 
Homo, Omo, 
Hamus, Amus, 
Humus, Vmus, 
Chriftus, Criftus, 
pro { { Crihfma, > efferimus, 4 Crifma, 
Chremes, Cremes. 
Thus, Tus, 
Diphthongus, Diptdgus, 
Sphera, ] Speera. 
Foedé quoque erratur a noftris, vbi t, & d, tanquam afpiratas pronunciant: 


Amath, Amat, 
vt Caputh, pro Caput, 











Aputh, Apud. 
At innumera pené funt huius generis vitia, que bonarum literarum candidatis, 
& preceptorum diligentiz emendanda relinquimus. 


It is not necessary to discourse at length on all the faults here held up 
for correction — in general the result of an English, possibly in part a 
French, type of pronunciation, as opposed to a theoretical type based on 
spelling. One or two points, however, deserve remark. 

Under Plateasmus appears the basis of Shakespeare’s argal (Ham. V, i. 
12 ff.) and argo (2 Hen. 6, IV, ii, 31) for ergo; likewise of such a rhyme as 
Skelton’s 

As it is res certa 
Conteyned in Magna charta. 
(Colyn Clowe, vv. 720-21.) 

Of the fault of turning final ¢ into th, John Hart in his Orthographie 
(1569, fol. N4") speaks as if it were already an old one,' “as is plainly said 
in the orthography of the grammar, which notwithstanding I fear me 
some of mine elders being brought up therein will think they cannot speak 
better now then they did when they were young, especially that which they 


* Cf. O. Jespersen, John Hart’s Pronunciation of English (Angl. Forsch. Hf. 22), pp. 25-26. 
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learned in the grammar school.” The fault appears to be as old as Skelton’s 
time: 
Ma gni fi cat 
Shewe me the ryght path. 
(Phyllyp Sparowe, vv. 245-46). 
If this trick of the schools was practised in Chaucer’s day, it would serve, 
in the description of the Sumnor, to make a good rhyme of what has 
generally been regarded as a rather desperate makeshift: 
For curs wol slee, right as assoilling saveth — 
And also war him of a significavit. 
(C. T., A 661-62) 
One would expect the Brevissima Institutio to say something about a type 
of pronunciation that produced such rhymes as Skelton’s 
Ecce, sacerdos, magnus 
that will hed vs and hange vs. 
(Why come ye not to Courte? vv. 1150-51) 
as well as the English rhyme kynge: benygne (Erle of Northumberlande, 
vv. 167-68). Something like it seems to be noted in William Bullokar’s 
Booke at Large (London, 1580): ““The ingnorant mangnifie the ingnomin- 
ious” (in reprint by Max Plessow, Palaestra LII (1906), 276). 


Harry Morcan Ayres, 
Columbia University. 


AN ANGULAR FORM OF A RARE ABBREVIATION FOR ‘-S’ 


Some years ago L. Delisle ' published a note upon the ordinary form of the 
abbreviation for —us when employed to designate not —us but only -s, 
supplementing his own collections by those of DeVries and Traube.? The 
phenomenon was found to occur principally, but not exclusively, in manu- 
scripts written in northern France from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century. 

I have observed a further variation upon this symbol in a Leyden 
manuscript, Vossianus Latinus 0.89, saec. xi-xii, of French origin, at one 
time in the Petau library, and containing Cato, Avianus, Homerus Latinus, 


and Theodulus.* 
1 “De |’Emploi du Signe abbreviatif g 4 la Fin des Mots,” Bibl. de l Ecole des Chartes, 


LXVII (1906), 591-2. 

2 Fifteen manuscripts are there listed, nine by Traube and three each by Delisle and 
DeVries. 

3 This manuscript has been used and partially described and discussed by L. Miiller, 
Neue Jahrbiicher, LXXXV (1862), 729-32; E. Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores (Leipzig, 
1881), III, 6; F. Vollmer, “Zum Homerus Latinus,” Sitzungsber. der Miinchener Akad., 1913, 
8; M. Boas, Mnemos, XL (1914), 28; 31f. Miiller dates it saec. xii-xiii, Vollmer saec. xi, 
Baehrens, Molhuysen, and Beeson, the last named from photographs only, saec. xii. 
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The details of the actual employment of the symbol in the form 7 may 
be summarized as follows: 





la. Above a letter it ordinarily stands for —s. 1,3 credulii = credulus; 
1,4 fore = fores, etc. Instances of this use occur in almost every line. 
It is interesting to observe that a late corrector (possibly in the fourteenth 
century) misunderstood the sign and wrote in an s after the final letter; 
thus at 19,1; 20,1; 25,14 (bis); 26,3 (ter); 28,3 and 8, etc. Double s is written 
thus: 1,13 poset = posset, etc. 

b. Occasionally, however, it stands for —us: 1,3 lup = lupus; 4,10 
sin = sinus; 9,8 on = onus; 11,5 mot = motus; 19,5 corp = corpus; 20,4 
uuln = uulnus; 27,10 op = opus. After the letter b it is written on the 
line: 4,1 feb7 = febus; 16,1 Montib7 = Montibus, etc. See below under 
Qa. 

c. Rarely it stands for —m (although a waving horizontal stroke above 
the letter is the sign ordinarily employed): 19,11 quide = quidem, and so 
probably 19,5 deduct: = deductum, and 35,8 contépti (sic) = contemp- 
tum; for these are the endings required by the context. 

d. Twice it stands for -is: Epistle 27 (Froehner) anim = animis, and 
18,13 acerh = acerbis, where no other form is possible. 

2a. On the line it stands for —ws: 4,1 feb7 = febus: 5,14 umberib7 (sic) 
= umberibus (for uerberibus); 16,1 Montib? = Montibus; 23,7 mercib7 
= mercibus; 32,9 uirib? = utribus. 

b. Occasionally it represents —ue after g: 1,13 q7 = que (bis); 2,9 q7irt 
= querit; 7,15 q7 =que, etc. Sometimes, however, the beginning of the 
horizontal stroke has a slight hook when the symbol is used in this sense, 
thus in 20,14 queritur; 22,7 queque; 22,18 inuidieque, etc. 

c. At least once it stands for -et: 21,7 prowb7 (sic) = proibet (for 
prohibet). The very similar symbol for et, as in tit. 16; tit. 25; tit. 26; 
26,6; tit. 28, etc., differs only in having a club or hook at bottom of the 
down-stroke. 

The text of Avianus and of the Homerus Latinus is badly interpolated, 
and in Avianus, at least, full of blunders in spelling; so that the attempt 
to institute a sort of general symbol of abbreviation, if original with the 
author of this manuscript, can hardly have had back of it any sound scholar- 
ship, and is, therefore rather to be regarded as a personal vagary in one of 
the less famous scriptoria.’ 


W. A. OLpraTHER, 
The University of Illinois. 


1 In matters of content and text our manuscript is closely related to Laur. Ixviii, 28, saec. 
xi, which latter is probably connected with Fleury, but this fact throws little if any light upon 
its immediate origin. 
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YET ANOTHER NOTE IN REPLY TO A FURTHER NOTE 
ON A NOTE 


THE interesting case of Giraldus Cambrensis, adduced by Professor Haskins 
in Specutum, I, 221, would not seem to have been a ceremonious public 
recital in quite the same sense as those described from the thirteenth century. 
Although Giraldus uses the phrase solemniter recitata, he does not claim to 
have been crowned with the laurel or otherwise officially approved. The 
reading of the Topographia Hibernica appears to have been arranged en- 
tirely on his own initiative,' and he received his audience at his hostel, 
whereas Buoncompagni, at least, recited his work in the cathedral. Giral- 
dus, moreover, invited “the doctors of the different faculties” only to the 
reading of the second distinction of his work which took place on the second 
day. Indeed, in another passage which Professor Haskins does not cite,’ 
Giraldus states that the envious attacks upon his Topographia were limited 
to the first and third distinctions,’ with which he had entertained “all the 
poor of the whole town,’’‘ and the less distinguished students, together with 
knights, townsmen, and burghers. He does not mention any high digni- 
taries individually as present at any of the readings. If, however, his re- 
citals were more informal and promiscuous than either strictly public or 
private, possibly they may be of the more importance as showing us in 
embryo a practice that soon became better regulated. 

Another example of the public reading of a new work in a mediaeval 
university was when Henry of Mondeville read his Surgery at Paris “in the 
schools” before “‘a very large and most noble company of students in medi- 
cine and of intellectuals.” > But here we may have a closer approach to 
a lecture course than in our other examples, although the presence of others 
than students of medicine suggests a special occasion. There is still another 
point on which I would supplement my original note. It is a rather remark- 
able coincidence that one of the three authors named as giving these public 
recitals should have received his doctorate at the hands of another of the 


1 This may have been the case with the thirteenth-century readings, but it does not appear 
on the surface. 

2 Expugnatio Hibernica, Opera, V, 209. 

3 Idem: “ Scholastici stili elegantiae omnium unica laus est, et uniformis: primae Distinc- 
tioni et tertiae livor, contra naturam in laudem erumpens, oblatrare tam verecundatur quam 
veretur.” 

* Rashdall interpreted this as referring to “‘poor scholars.” 

5 “Cum scolarium in medicina et aliquorum intelligentium maxima et nobilissima comi- 
tiva’’: quoted by the Histoire Littéraire de la France, XX VII (1881), 328, from Latin MS. No. 
7139 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, fol. 133. 
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three. Rolandinus of Padua so received the doctoral laurel in 1221 from 
Buoncompagni.! 

Turning to other points raised by Professor Haskins, I feel that he has 
put an interpretation upon my note which it will not bear, in stating that 
I “appear to argue that history was taught at the University of Padua 
since Rolandinus read an historical treatise there in 1262.” But where did 
even a vernacular writer of the thirteenth century, like Jean de Meun, get 
his knowledge of the past? From private reading perhaps. Then why in 
the Roman de la Rose, after Reason has listed an inordinate number of his- 
torical examples,? does she reprove the lover for having forgotten his 
“Homer” and the other books he has studied?* Does this not suggest 
that history had a certain place in mediaeval education, although perhaps 
in connection with or under the cover of “grammar” and other subjects, 
and perhaps even in grammar schools before the student went on to a 
university? Giraldus suggests a similar association of his Topographia 
with the field of grammar and rhetoric, or Latin literature, by asserting 
that his recital revived “the ancient times of the poets.” 

In regard to the question by Professor Haskins about the teaching of 
geography, in the first place I doubt if geography is the main theme of 
the Topographia. Its primary interest seems rather to be in marvels of 
natural history and miracles. Surely neither of these was wholly excluded 
from mediaeval instruction. In this connection it may be worth noting that 





1 “Certo é che Rolandino da Padova ricevette da lui nel 1221 la laurea dottorale; cid che 
dimostra come Buoncompagno avesse ripreso l’antico posto fra i maestri dello Studio” : 
A. Gaudenzi, Sulle opere dei dettatori bolognesi, in Istituto Storico Italiano, Bullettino, XIV, 
(Roma, 1895), 111. 

2 Cf. ed. E. Langlois, vv. 6412-6776. 

3 In the English translation by F. S. Ellis the lover is specifically said to have studied 
history: 

’Fore God I count it shame to thee 
That, having studied history, 
Thou ne’ertheless hast clean forgot 
Examples which thou well shouldst wot (vv. 7159-62); 
but this seems unsupported by the French text which, in Langlois’s edition (Vou. III, 1921), 
runs as follows: 
D’autre part, je tieng a grant honte, 
Puis que tu sez que letre monte, 
Et qu’a estudier te couvient, 
Quant il d’Homer ne te souvient, 
Puis que tu l’as estudié; 
Mais tu I’as, ce semble, oublié. 
Et n’est ce peine vaine et vuide? 
Tu mez es livres ton estuide, 
Et tout par négligence oublies! 
Que vaut quanque tu estudies (vv. 6777-86). 
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the tale of the toad and the emerald in one of the works of Albertus Magnus 
on the Aristotelian natural philosophy ' is anticipated by a similar story 
recounted by Giraldus (Topographia Hibernica, I, xxxi) of a toad which 
was unable to cross a leathern thong from Ireland with which it was 
encircled, and escaped only by retiring to the center of the ring and bur- 
rowing into the earth. As for geography in a stricter sense of the word, it 
would certainly seem to have been taught to some extent in mediaeval 
schools. For the Franciscan, Bartholomaeus Anglicus, who lectured both 
at Paris and in the school of his Order at Magdeburg, devoted to physical 
and political geography the fourteenth and fifteenth books of his de Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum, a work which seems to have been intended and to have 
served as a text-book.’ 


+ De veget. et plantis, vi, 2,1; or see my History of Magic and Experimental Science, I, 
546-7. 
2 See my History of Magic and Experimental Science, II, 402-3, 405-6, 424-5. 


Lynn THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University. 


IOANNES SARESBERIENSIS SILLABIZAT 


In A witty little passage at the expense of lawyers John of Salisbury com- 
ments on their ability to ensnare the unwary in nooses of words and sylla- 
bles. He declares that simple-minded folk are lost if they learn not this art 
of ‘syllabizing.’ His words are: 

Sed et leges ipsae et consuetudines quibus nunc uiuitur, insidiae sunt et laquei 
calumpniantium. Uerborum tendiculae proponuntur et aucupationes sillabarum; 
uae simplici qui sillabizare non nouit!! 


Part of his wit John owes to Cicero. As is well known he bequeathed a 
copy of de Officits and de Oratore to the cathedral library at Chartres.* 
The books are not found among those treasured in the library at Chartres 
today. Certainly, however, as Mr Webb has made clear, John knew both 
of these works of Cicero and used them abundantly in his works. It has 
apparently escaped Mr Webb’s attention that the passage quoted above 
is inspired by Cicero’s remarks in de Oratore, i, 55, 236: 

Ita est tibi iuris consultus ipse per se nihil nisi leguleius quidam cautus et acutus, 
praeco actionum, cantor formularum, auceps syllabarum; sed quia saepe utitur 
orator subsidio iuris in causis, idcirco istam iuris scientiam eloquentiae tamquam 
ancillulam pedisequamque adiunxisti. 

1 Policraticus, V, 16. The italics are mine. 

2 Joannis Saresberiensis ... Policraticus siue de Nugis Curialium et Uestigiis Philosophorum 


libri VIII, ed... . C. C. I. Webb (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909), I, xxix. 
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Despite all that has been done, it might be profitable to read through John 
of Salisbury again with Cicero particularly in mind. He knew his ancients 
well and imitated them in an original—one might as well call it a modern — 
way. In the present instance he has enriched Mediaeval Latin with a new 
word, a little arrow of sarcasm for the target of the Law: ‘to syllabize.’ 


E. K. Rano. 





LIBER DE COLORIBUS: ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Wir reference to the date and provenance of the Liber de Coloribus 
Illuminatorum siue Pictorum, from MS. Sloane 1754, which appeared in 
the third number of Specutum,! Mr Sydney C. Cockerell of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum (Cambridge, England) has kindly sent me the following significant 
comment: “I should date the script at not far from 1300,” he writes, “and 
so would Mr Eric Millar of the British Museum, who has looked at the 
original MS before giving an opinion, whereas I have only looked at the 
facsimile. Mr Millar adds that he takes it to be English.” 

The following notes in the same hand as the principal text appear at 
the foot of folios 146v and 147r respectively (a third note, at the foot of 
149r, 1 have not yet fully interpreted). 

Cementum optimum ad coniungendum marmoreas lapides. Accipe caseum 
salsum non nimis antiquatum et cinde in minuta frusta et pone in aquam frigidam 
per quattuor uel quinque horas ad temperandum. Deinde accipe calcem uiuam 
et extingue eam cum predicta aqua, et mole calcem cum illo caseo super marm(o)- 
rem ad spissitudinem congruam, et cum illo butimine siue cemento, unge utrumque 
lapidem et simul coniunge, et inseparabiliter adherebunt. fol. 146 v. 

Aqua de ungulis equorum ut uitrum non frangatur. Accipe ungulam equi et 
scinde minutius, et pone in distillatorio et distilla inde aquam, in qua aqua uitrum 
multociens calefactum extinguatur, et tune liquefac et fac inde sublimatoria et 
distillatoria et cetera uasa necessaria. fol. 147 r. 


The editing of the Liber de Coloribus was carried out under some 
pressure of haste, and the text contains a regrettable array of minor errors. 
The purpose of the present note is to repair such faults in the published text 
as have come to my attention, and to this end I have been greatly aided by 
the action of Mr Charles Johnson, of the Public Records Office in London, 
who has had the goodness to volunteer a careful list of corrigenda, based 
upon his collation of my transcript with the original manuscript in the 
British Museum. Mr Johnson’s list overlaps to some extent a similar 
memorandum which I had already placed in the hands of the editors of 
SpEcuLUM, and in which were included several corrections which he does 
not note. But his independent collation has brought to light a number of 


1 Speculum, I (1926), 280 ff. 
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additional discrepancies, and these are indicated in the following paragraph 
by Mr Johnson’s initials (C. J.). 

In the Latin text: p. 282, line 8, read dimittendum quousque aqua 
possit clara eici (C. J.); p. 282, line 9, inluminari, cod. inlluminari; p. 282, 
line 21, for nigrum read nigra (C. J.); p. 282, line 30, C.J. reads extraccisti 
for extractisti;' p. 282, line 31, delete semicolon after extracto and add 
comma; p. 284, line 6, for deque read debet (C.J.); p. 284, line 9, for 
alumem read alumen? (C.4J.): p. 284, line 34, for carominius read carominus 
(C. J.); p. 284, line 36, for noua(m) read nouam; p. 286, line 7, for wero 
suppones, read enim superpones (C.J.); p. 286, line 14, for sed read set 
(C. J.); p. 286, line 19, C. J. notes that “ Uel aliter is rubricated for the be- 
ginning of a new paragraph”’; * p. 286, line 21, add et before uide; p. 286, 
line 39, quam, cod. qua (C. J.); p. 288, line 2, for similiter read similliter; 
p. 288, line 5, for bonum read bene (C. J.); p. 288, line 6, for spisst read spisci, 
delete colon after spissi, add colon after sunt; p. 290, line 11, for wiride 
read uiridi (C. J.); p. 290, line 21, delete colon after clari, add colon after 
sunt; p. 290, line 22, for Grecum read Gretum; p. 290, line 33, for Carominium 
read Carominum (C. J.); p. 290, line 36, delete note reference (') after map- 
tizabis; p. 290, line 37, add note reference (') after maplizabis; p. 292, line 3, 
for maptiza read maptizabis; p. 292, line 25, medium, cod. mediium with 
punctum delens under last stroke (cf. alumen, p. 284, line 9 supra); p. 294, 
line 21, for Greco read Greto, for Grecum read Gretum; p. 294, line 30, for 
sigilla bis read sigillabis; p. 296, line 9, for olam read ollam; p. 296, line 34, 
for de quedam read de quadam (C. J.); p. 298, line 8, for oleum, aquam read 
oleum et aquam; p. 298, line 21, read scripturis atque picturis (C. J.); p. 298, 
for footnote, substitute “Error for grana?”; p. 300, line 13, for sepe read 
scilicet (C. J.); p. 300, line 24, for eas read eos; p. 302, line 7, for minimum 
read minium; p. 302, line 8, for Hyspanie read Hy(s)panie (C. J.); p. 302, 
line 15, add commas after uirideum and album, and delete comma after 
plumbum; p. 302, line 23, crocei, cod. crociei with punctum delens under 
the first 7; p. 302, line 25, for tertio read tercio; p. 302, line 29, delete semi- 
colon after flat and add commas after flat and est; p. 304, line 5, for sed 
read set (C. J.); p. 304, lines 12, 16, 26, for pertrahes, pertrahe, read protrahes, 
protrahe (C. J.); p. 304, lines 16-17, positurum, cod. positurus. 

In the English translation: p. 283, line 8, read aside until the water can 
be poured off clear; p. 283, line 32, for remove read removed; p. 285, line 7, 


1 The similarity in form between the letters c and ¢ in this manuscript renders the reading 
of this combination ambiguous. 

2 Cod. alumem with punctum delens under the last stroke (cf. medium, p. 292, line 25, 
infra.). 

3 A line seems to have been drawn through these words, as if they were perhaps to have 
been omitted entirely. 
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for should read may, and add comma before and again; p. 285, line 13, 
delete down; p. 285, line 36, for fine ochre and read ochre or; p. 285, line 41, 
for tawny read orange '; p. 287, line 13, after and add so, and delete as it 
were; p. 287, line 19, for And read For; p. 289, lines 5-6, after mix delete 
it with; p. 289, line 20, add comma after pepper; p. 295, line 38, delete 
doubly; p. 297, footnote, line 3, delete comma after heat; p. 299, line 23, 
read Likewise, yolks of egg, mixed with a ground-up? bean [and] lime, have; 
p. 301, line 15, before pouring add that is to say; p. 301, line 16, delete 
repeatedly; p. 303, line 14, for Iute read Lute; p. 303, line 16, add square 
brackets around the copper, and delete brackets arourd the lead; p. 303, 
line 33, for but only read in other words; p. 307, line 15, for beaten read 
prepared. 
In the legend of the plate (to face p. 282) *: for fol. 1422 read fol. 142v. 


1 Translating rufus of the corresponding Latin. 

2 Or, as Mr. Johnson suggests, shelled. (Cf. Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ‘Fresa’: “‘Faba 
siliqua exuta, Gall. Féve fraisée...,’’ and ‘Freza’: “. .. Fabas siliqua nudatas Féves frésées 
uel dérobées uocamus.”’ For the translation given here cf. ibid. s.v. ‘Frendere’: ‘‘. . . Frendere 
est Frangcre, unde est faba Fressa, unde et dentibus dicimur Frendere... .’’ Cf. also ibid. s.v. 
‘Faba’: ‘‘Faba Fresa, Féve frésée, a faba et frasus, quod est fractus. Glossar. Lat. Gall. ex 
Cod. reg. 7684: Faba frach. Prov. fabe fresa, faba fracta, in Gloss. Province. Lat. ex Cod. 9657. 
Cui opponitur faba solida... .” 

3 In certain copies of Speculum, Vol. I, No. 3, this plate was misplaced by the binder so 
that it appears facing p. 269. 


“ 


D. V. Tuompson, Jr. 
Yale University. 


ERRATA IN “LE LECTIONNAIRE DE SAINT-PERE” 


In my recent article, “Le Lectionnaire de Saint-Pére,” (Speculum, I, 
269-78) are a few errata to be noted and corrected: a plate illustrating 
Sloane MS. No 1754, fol. 142v, which in some copies of the issue faces 
p. 269, should be transferred to face p. 282; p. 269, n. 1, 1. 1 for Sciences 
read Inscriptions; p. 270, 1. 10 for le dit read ledit; p. 271, 1. 16 for famense 
read fameuse; p. 272, n. 1, 1.3 for reproduites read reproduits; p. 273, 1. 2 
for en read ne; p. 274, n. 4 for Senorenis read Senonensis, n. 5 for réédits 
read réédites; p. 275, 1. 6 for passage read partage, |. 9 for sonner read donner, 
1. 23 for normands read Normands; p. 276, 1. 25 for da read de; p. 278, 1. 4 
for raitsommement read raisonnement. 
A. WiLMaRT. 
Farnborough, Hants. 
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REPORT ON THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


Tue First Annual Meeting of the MepianvaL ACADEMY OF AMERICA was 
held on Saturday, April 24, 1926, in the building of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Boston. The courtesy of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences made possible a most auspicious and enjoyable inau- 
guration of the active life of the MreprarvaL Acapemy. The attendance 
was unexpectedly large, and representative not only of scholastic and cul- 
tural interests, but also of the wide distribution of the AcapEmy’s member- 
ship. 

After the formal and impressive announcement by the President of the 
inauguration of the AcapEMy, many letters of greeting from European 
Mediaevalists were read by the President, and placed on record. There- 
after, the Clerk read his report of the previous meetings of the Council, 
and this was followed by the report of the Treasurer, and those of the 
Managing Editor of Specutum and of the Editor of the bulletin, Progress 
of Medieval Studies in the United States of America. The acts of the 
Council were largely formal and were concerned with ratifying the 
actions of the Executive Committee and such other matters as were neces- 
sary to bring the Acapemy into actual operation. In addition to these 
routine matters, Mr John Marshall was appointed Executive Secretary 
(to assume his duties on October 1), and a vote of thanks was given Mr 
Nicholas Molodowsky for his invaluable services as temporary Executive 
Secretary. It was also voted that an allowance of One Hundred Dollars 
(the first pecuniary grant of the AcapEMy) should be made to Dom André 
Wilmart, O.S.B., at present engaged in an investigation of the script of the 
School of Autun, with the understanding that the AcapEemy reserves its 
first right to publication. The final action of the Council was the election 
of the first thirty Fellows. A large number of nominations had been sub- 
mitted and, after balloting, the following were declared Fellows of the 
MepIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA: 


Puiip ScHUYLER ALLEN Gorpon Hatt GEROULD 
CHARLES Henry BEESON CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 
CARLETON BROWN NorMAN Scott BrreEN GRAS 
JOHN NicHoLAs BROWN CHARLES Homer HaskKINs 
GerorGE LINCOLN BurRR GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 
CHARLES Upson CLARK JOHN LivincsTon LOWEs 
GEORGE RALEIGH COFFMAN JoHN MattHews MAN.Ly 
ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK CHARLES Rurus Morey 


Ratpu Apams CrAaM Dana CarRLTON Munro 
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NELLIE NEILSON JoHN StronG Perry TAtTLock 
Louis JoHN PaETOW Henry Ossorn TAYLOR 
ArtuuR KiInGsLey PorRTER JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
EpwarpD KENNARD RAND Lynn THORNDIKE 

Frep Norris Rosinson JAMES FrELD WILLARD 

Rt. Rev. THomas JosEPH SHAHAN Karu YOUNG 


It is an interesting fact that the first twenty Fellows elected were 
identical with the first twenty names receiving the largest number of votes 
amongst the nominations submitted by members of the AcapEmry. 

Subsequently, and by letter ballot, the following names were added to 
the list of Fellows: 

Eras Avery Lowe 
(;EORGE ARTHUR PLIMPTON 
Rosert Kitpurn Root 


The membership of the Acaprmy at that date was announced as 503, 
an unexpectedly large list of accessions.’ 
The Treasurer’s statement showed to date total receipts of $19,582.01, 
expenditures of $3,649.51, with a cash balance on hand of $15,932.50. 
In reporting on the publication of the first two numbers of SpEcuLUM, 
Mr Magoun issued a word of warning against undue emphasis upon litera- 
ture and language, and urged the inclusion of studies on mediaeval music, 


law, science, art, and education, together with a recognition of mediaeval 
Byzantine culture. 

Mr Willard made a most interesting report upon the progress of medi- 
aeval studies in America, giving an historical review of the actions that had 
led up to and culminated in the formation of the MepriAEvAL ACADEMY. 

It should be noted that the very existence of the AcADEMy was made 
possible through these earlier activities which had been initiated by 
Mr Willard. 

The next business was a series of statements bearing on certain projects 
in mediaeval scholarship, that of Mediaeval Latin dictionaries by Messrs 
C. H. Beeson and J. F. Willard; on a dictionary of Old and Middle 
Irish by Mr F. P. Magoun, jr (for Mr F. N. Robinson); on bibliographical 
projects by Mr F. P. Magoun, jr; and on certain possibilities of research 
in mediaeval art by Mr A. K. Porter. All of these reports were notably 
stimulating and served to indicate a lacunae now existing in the field 
of mediaeval studies. All the projects noted are evidently those that 
should be undertaken by the AcaprEmy as soon as the necessary funds are 
available. 


1 At the moment of going to press, the total membership is 821. 
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Mr Coffman then gave a general survey of the field, with further sug- 
gestions as to possible activities, noting particularly four manifest functions, 
namely, the publication of monographs, the granting of funds to scholars 
for the prosecution of their researches along different lines, acting as a sort 
of ‘clearing house’ for individuals or groups interested in mediaeval 
projects, and the bringing together in useful and scholastic coéperation 
of all those whose interests lie in the channels of Mediaevalism. He par- 
ticularly urged the formation of a ‘Committee on Projects,’ whose func- 
tion would be to survey the whole field, come in contact with scholars and 
students, analyze, classify, and evaluate projects or activities already ini- 
tiated, and recommend to the Council those which need the support and 
which should receive the attention and coéperation of the AcapEmy. 

After the formal announcement of the names of the Fellows, the meeting 
adjourned for a luncheon, held in the Library of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; this interlude gave not only an opportunity for physi- 
cal refreshment, but also for the coming together of the members of the 
AcapEMy, many of whom had, until then, been strangers to each other. 

The meeting reassembled at 2 p.m. The first business was the election 
of officers; but, since their names now appear inside the front cover of 
SpEcuLUM, they need not be repeated here. 

Followed then the presidential address on “‘Mediaeval Gloom and 
Mediaeval Uniformity,” a paper of infinite charm and wisdom.' The 
final paper was by the Clerk, and dealt with the relationship of the Mxpt- 
AEVAL ACADEMY to modern life, stressing particularly the fact that the 
New Mediaevalism was not to be considered wholly as a philological or 
archaeological industry, but rather as a vital element in the development 
of contemporary culture and civilization. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Raupyu Apams Cram, 
Clerk. 


1 Published Speculum I (1926), 253 ff. 
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REVIEWS 


Present-Day THINKERS AND THE New Scuo.asticism: An International Symposium. 

Edited and augmented by John S. Zybura, Ph.D. St Louis and London: Herder, 1926. 

Pp. xviii, 543. 

Tue New Scholasticism has shown itself, at least on the Continent, a vigorous 
and healthy movement, one which is daily gaining in the respect of its 
opponents. Such has not been the case in English-speaking countries, 
and the author of this book attempts to discover the reason why, by quiz- 
zing some of the leading thinkers of the United States and England on their 
attitude towards the New Scholasticism, their evaluation of it as a con- 
temporary system, and their views as to whether a rapprochement is pos- 
sible and near at hand between the New Scholasticism and the different 
currents of present-day philosophy. 

Of the kindly spirit which prompted the surprisingly large number of 
replies received, there can be no question. Present-day philosophers in 
England and America do not seem to be prejudiced against Scholasticism 
either in its old or new forms. That they do not understand it, or have 
taken their conception of it from traditions current in the academic circles 
where they grew up, is admitted by practically all who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire. However, all express a genuine willingness to be informed as to 
what the Neo-Scholastics think; and some even go so far as to take the 
latter severely to task for their unwillingness or inability to make the 
master ideas of their system better and more generally known. 

The replies of Professors Hocking, Sheldon, Blake, Taylor, and Webb, 
and especially of Professor Longwell, reveal more than a passing acquaint- 
ance with Scholastic teachings and a freedom from that bias against them 
which has been all too prominent a characteristic of the thinking of some 
contemporary philosophers. Professor Taylor, in particular, exhibits a 
commendable spirit of broadmindedness when he writes: “The ‘modern’ 
has to learn that there really is no such thing as a breach of continuity in 
the history of philosophy. . . . Entire understanding can only come as the 
result of the conviction that each party has something worth saying to say, 
and that slap-dash criticism, made from either side without any real attempt 
to understand what the other means, is mere useless wrangling which breeds 
nothing but bad temper and self-complacency”’ (p. 71). 

This reviewer was especially pleased to discover that at least one of our 
American philosophers, Professor Hocking, has not been taken in by the 
uncritical views of progress which are now almost universally held; views 
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which cannot but react against any sound appreciation of the past, as well 
as engender a species of intellectual self-sufficiency which is not only 
illogical but is tremendously irritating as well to persons possessing a 
profound historical sense. Professor Hocking writes: “‘Where philosophies 
of everlasting flux prevail there cannot but be impatience with an intel- 
lectual world in which well-ordered systems, to remain eternally valid, are 
striven for; but thinkers for the most part realize that permanence of truth 
and the growth of truth are not incompatible, any more than the identity 
of an individual is incompatible with his growth. When this truth is well 
understood, many of the difficulties between modernism and traditionalism, 
both in philosophy and in doctrine, will disappear” (p. 8). 

The second section of the symposium is made up of articles by Neo- 
Scholastics who attempt to give—and in large measure succeed in so doing 
—the scholastic attitude towards the principal problems of modern phi- 
losophy. Particularly interesting for the student of mediaeval thought is 
the chapter on the “Nature and Problems of the New Scholasticism in the 
Light of History” by that well-known mediaevalist, Professor Grabmann 
of Munich. Chapters follow by Professors Geny of Rome, Switalski of 
Braunsberg, Maritain of Paris, Noél of Louvain, Olgiati of Milan, and by 
a number of other prominent Neo-Scholastics. The reader will find here 
something of the spirit of the New Scholasticism, as well as a good summary 
of its position on the vexing questions of present-day thought. One con- 
clusion cannot but be drawn from a study of this section of the book, that 
those thinkers who still imagine that the New Scholasticism is essentially 
authoritarian, tied down to dogma, obscurantist, and backward looking, 
have little or no knowledge of the position defended by the Neo-Scholastics 
and less appreciation of the free spirit of inquiry which plays so prominent 
a part in all their speculations. 

Dr Zybura concludes his interesting work with an objective analysis 
of the factors which led to the decline of mediaeval Scholasticism. He 
especially emphasizes the consequences of the new interpretation of man 
and of the cosmos which acme in with Descartes and his successors, a 
viewpoint which stressed the immanence of thought and the place of the 
subject in thinking, as against the transcendental and objective which were 
characteristic of the older philosophy, an orientation which had more than 
anything else to do with giving to modern thought its naturalistic and 
materialistic trend. That this reading of the philosophical revolution is 
not exact, and is itself due to a philosophical position which is assumed, not 
proved, the author brings out in his critical review of the philosophy of 
history which has held sway for so long in positivist circles. He feels that 
Scholasticism, if correctly presented, has something of great value to 
offer modern thought; that its metaphysics of being in no way contradicts 
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a scientific view of nature and of man; that the principles, methods, and 
achievements of the sciences during the last four centuries can be assimi- 
lated by the New Scholasticism; that, if the Scholasticism of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries failed to appreciate correctly and assimilate 
thoroughly what was sound in the scientific and philosophical work of that 
period, there is no reason to assert that Scholasticism does not contain 
doctrines essential to a complete and true synoptic view of the universe, 
or that the New Scholasticism is incapable of bringing its position into 
harmony with modern thought and modern science. 


James H. Ryan, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Epwarp H. Seurt, Vollstindiges Wérterbuch zum Heliand und zur altsiichsischen Genesis, 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Rupprecht; Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925. 
(Hesperia, Bd. 14.)* 

Stupents of Old Saxon have in lexicographical matters hitherto been 

obliged to rely almost entirely on their own collections and notes. The 

glossaries appended to editions of the Heliand and the Genesis by Behaghel, 

Braune, and Heyne were intended primarily to serve pedagogical purposes; 

Schmeller’s Glossarium Saxonicum is antiquated and not always available; 

Wadstein’s glossary of the minor Old-Saxon monuments and Gallée’s 

Vorstudien zu einem altniederdeutschen Worterbuche are incomplete. So the 

answer to most questions, lexicographical or grammatical, could be found 

only after long and wearisome search in the sources and special treatises. 
This want of a complete index to the two principal Old-Saxon monu- 
ments has now been definitely supplied by Sehrt’s dictionary. Here at 
last we may find not only every occurrence of every form in the Heliand 
and the Genesis but also the variants of the MSS arranged in clear and 
simple fashion. Under each article Sehrt gives first all accepted etymologies 
with references to Falk and Torp and for the Old-High-German cognates 
to Graff. The latter will be antiquated upon the appearance of the Old- 

High-German dictionary now being prepared by the Deutsche Akademie 

in Munich. And it is no less unfortunate that Holthausen’s Altfriesisches 

Worterbuch, which lists some twelve hundred more Old-Frisian words than 

Richthofen’s dictionary, was published after Sehrt’s book had already 

gone to press. However, the addenda, which may be necessary after a 

comparison with these two works, will not be very numerous. 

The student will be particularly grateful for the complete references to 
the pages of Behaghel’s Syntax des Heliand which, unindexed and pedan- 

1 See also reviews in Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, CLXXXVIII (1925), 94-96; Liter- 
arische Wochenschrift (1926), 484; Neophilologus, XI (1926), 230-231; Mod. Lang. Notes, XLI 
(1926), 204-205. 
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tically arranged, needs almost to be memorized before it can be readily 
used. Equally useful are the special bibliographies in the footnotes. 

Following the method first adopted by Grassmann in his Wérterbuch 
zum Rig-V eda, Sehrt records the various meanings of a word in the order 
of their semantic development, illustrating each by copious citations. 
The detailed line references which close each article are then grouped under 
numerals that refer to the corresponding divisions in the semantic section 
of the article. In the case of frequent words, like the personal pronouns 
and the definite article, completeness means pages upon pages of numbers. 
The article ‘he’ fills twenty-one columns, but the arrangement is so simple 
that any desired form may be found with little loss of time. The use of the 
dictionary might have been still further facilitated if the columns had been 
provided with sub-headings in the case of the long articles, or if each case 
or verbal form had been more clearly set off from its neighbors. Still, 
strategic underlining with a blue pencil will serve to break the more or less 
solid pages and will assist the eye. 

For such a detailed work — there are about half a million entries — the 
misprints and omissions are few in number and they would have been 
fewer still had not the printing been done at several different shops, making 
proof-reading unnecessarily complicated. To those in the “Nachtriige und 
Berichtigungen” the reviewer wishes to add the following: 

Page 5b, |. 25, for 3968 read 3918; p. 8b, |. 6 from bottom, for 
638 cf. Behaghel, Syntax, p. 85; p. 9b, Il. 12-13, here and elsewhere 
throughout the book the sign > should be reversed; p. 47b, |. 13, after 
aus add a); p. 53b, |. 5, before 134 add gibod (gibud*); p. 67b, 1. 9 from 
bottom add Gen. 92, 296: p. 67b, |. 6 from bottom, under 4a add Gen. 129, 
327; p. 91a, 1. 15 beginning, add 1; p. 92b, 1. 10, add 3813 before 3849; 
p. 125b, |. 13, after stv. add 1; p. 128b, under ferkal add: (<lat. veruculum, 
frz. verrou. Vgl. Sehrt, Mod. Lang. Notes, XL (1925), 62); p. 131b, 1. 9 
from bottom, for findan read finden; p. 173b, |. 4 from bottom, after stv. 
add 1; p. 182a, |. 14, for sulie read sulic; p. 192a, |. 20, for ahd. gi-swere 
read gi-swerc; p. 207b, |. 25, for 806 read 805; p. 257b, 1. 17, add huilum 
fan himile héto skinit thiu berahto sunna, Gen. 19, and 1. 18, add héto, Gen. 19; 
p. 263a, |. 4, for wuere read uuerc; p. 264b, |. 23, for 730 cf. Synt. § 313; 
p. 271a, 1. 9, for sprédcum read sprdcun; p. 286a, 1. 16 from bottom, after 
stv. add 1; p. 323a, |. 20, for le read te; p. 327a, 1. 9 from bottom, add 
aledien (alethian*) 1232; p. 328b, |. 16, after bracket, add 1; p. 333b, 1. 19, 
after vollbringen add a; p. 341b, 1. 19, for leob read leob; p. 348b, 1. 2, for 
liodo read liodio; p. 355b, 1. 9 from bottom, for mahlidun read mahlidin; 
p. 356a, 1. 8, at beginning, add 1; p. 358b, |. 3 from bottom, for § 480, 
Anm. 5, read § 480.5; p. 365a, |. 18, for 4 read 2; p. 391b, 1. 16, delete 1; 
p. 424a, 1. 7, add adar stSe Gen. 211, which should appear here as well as 
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under si5 stm.; p. 432a, 1.8 from bottom, for negénum read negénun; p. 433, 
Note 6, read Gallée; p. 443a, 1. 5, for sacuualdond read sacuualdand; p. 488a, 
1. 8, before 873, add 798, 813; p. 520a, 1. 16, for Gen. 49 read Gen. 40; p. 537b, 
1.10 from bottom, before 516, add 428; p. 541b, 1. 23, for érine read érine; 
p. 563a, 1. 10 from bottom, for c read b; p. 570a, |. 17 from bottom, 
before A, add I.; p. 590a, 1.14 from bottom, for thia* read tha*; p. 593a, 
1. 4, read in Verbindung mit; p. 596b, |. 7, for mid read mid; p. 720b, after 
1. 21, add acc. sg. fem. uureda (uuretha*) 1132; p. 722b, 1. 11, for uudgnun 
read uudpnun. 

In the Heliand, v. 556, the phrase an fédSiu which epically varies an 
ganga can scarcely be taken in the sense zu Fuss. The phrase occurs only 
here and in v. 2959. In the former passage the Magi were certainly not 
travelling on foot; and in the latter, endi sie an fadi samad bédea gengun, 
antat sie obar bord skipes stépun fan themu stréme is to be translated: “and 
they [Christ and Peter] both went on their way until they stepped on 
board ship from the water.’’ Moreover, the parallelism with an ganga in 
verse 556 supports the view that an f65i or f6édiu means ‘on one’s way.’ 
Any remaining doubt is removed by the third and last occurrence of fadi, 
Hel. 2921. Here we might, though it is not necessary, translate ‘on foot,’ 
since the disciples were surprised to see the Lord walking dryshod over 
the lake. But the dative plural, which is used here, perhaps marks a differ- 
ence from the singular of the other passages. The OE. on féSe (e.g., Béow. 
970), cognate with the phrase under discussion, does not mean ‘on foot’ 
but ‘in movement’ ‘a-going.’ 

On p. 131b the verb antfand, as it is used in Hel. 1127, really belongs 
under heading 2. John the Baptist was already by the Jordan and beheld 
Christ approaching; John did not find Christ by the river. The following 
line shows how the verb should here be taken: endi them heliSun sagda, 
Johannes is iungurun, thé he ina gangan gesah. This verb has then only the 
meaning ‘ bemerken,’ ‘wahrnehmen.’ 

In the case of the compounds of fridu- the uniform translation Frie- 
dens-, customary in the glossaries and adopted by Sehrt, is not appropriate 
in every instance. The sense of security is associated with it in some com- 
pounds. This is particularly true in friduwdra, Hel. 483, friduwih, Hel. 513 
(the temple as a sanctuary) and fridubarn as often applied to Christ. To 
the ancient Saxons Jesus must have appealed rather as a protector than 
a bringer of peace. Thus friSubarn would be better rendered ‘Schutzkind.’ 

The adjective kraftag could well have been glossed also as ‘crafty.’ 
Sehrt does indeed translate it as verschlagen in Hel. 4469. But in Hel. 1030 
and 4657 the sense is again ‘listig’ rather than ‘bése.’ The numerous 
examples could easily have been arranged to illustrate the semantic de- 
velopment: ‘ mighty,’ ‘skilful,’ ‘cunning,’ ‘evil.’ 
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For kiSliko (Hel. 857, 4123, 5920), a more suitable translation would 
have been ‘éffentlich,’ ‘vor aller Welt.’ 

The adjective lungar, frequent enough in OE. as lungre, ‘quickly,’ 
seems to have been rare in Middle and High German territory and none 
too well understood. In OHG. it occurs twice in the glosses of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, once for strenuus and once for expeditus. In two of the 
four OS. instances of lungar the spelling is corrupt. In the two cases where 
M is concerned we have 7 in place of 1; P glosses lungras by gitalas. Only 
C, which according to Priebsch was written in England, has the word 
correct in all four passages. This would seem to indicate that the expres- 
sion was becoming archaic on the Continent, though, to be sure, it 
occurs in MHG., in South German poets and dialectically in the Tyrol to 
this day (v. DWB. s. vv. lunge, lungern and Lexer). However this may be, 
the meaning is perfectly clear and that is not krdftig, stark, but schnell. 
This applies in all four of the Heliand passages; indeed with reference to 
the Dove of the Baptism, any other would be out of place. Only in verse 
5298 could there be any doubt. So it would be best to discard the tradi- 
tional rendering and substitute one in accord with the meaning of the 
word in OE. and the dialects where it survives to a time much later than 
the Heliand. 

In Hel. 5191 Sehrt interprets riki as Land, Reich. Though there are 
instances where it is all but impossible to decide whether Volk or Reich 
is intended, the context in this passage makes it certain that Volk is the 
proper meaning. Christ is here speaking of himself in his réle as Gefolgsherr. 

In Hel. 1045 sacun should, despite the Latin source, be taken in the 
sense of ‘sin’ and not ‘case in court,’ principally because of the parallel 
sundiun in v. 1048. Satan wished to bring about the fall of the Son of 
Man by means of the same sin (sacun) which once brought down Adam. 

When used with willeo, gistandan would be more appropriately trans- 
lated in Erfiillung gehen. 

Etymologically it is more satisfactory to gloss sunnia as Zustand than 
as Not, Krankheit. In the one passage where it occurs (v. 2305) in refer- 
ence to the paralytic, this condition chances to be one of distress. 

Continued use of Sehrt’s dictionary will no doubt discover other 
instances where one may disagree with him; but conservatism is always 
an admirable quality in a lexicographical work. Professor Sehrt deserves 
the hearty thanks of all Germanic scholars for his labors in giving us 
a book which is not likely to be superseded. 


TAYLor STARCK, 


Harvard University. 
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AuBert S. Cook and Cuauncey B. Tinker, Select Translations from Old English Poetry. 
Revised ed., Boston: Ginn and Co., [1926]. $1.48. 





ALMost a quarter of a century has elapsed since Cook and Tinker’s famous 
little anthology of OE. verse in modern English translation was first issued, 
and since 1902, when it originally appeared, it has rightly earned for itself 
a host of friends from college Freshmen to grown-ups who wish, through 
independent study, to broaden their knowledge of our early literature. 

The main body of the text (and conveniently, too, the pagination) 
remains unaltered, but the introductory notes and bibliographical material 
(valuable features of this work) have been brought well up to date. It is 
inevitable that Professor Cook’s name should appear often; for his contri- 
butions to the advance of knowledge in almost every phase of OE. literature 
and culture have been considerable and distinguished. The best critical 
editions are regularly cited and many significant recent monographs; 
yet the reviewer cannot refrain from pointing out a few additional 
titles which in his opinion would have been of interest and value to the 
very readers for whom the anthology is designed. 

R. W. Chambers’s Beowulf: An Introduction (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1921) belongs, if anything does, on p. 9 in the introduction to “‘Se- 
lections from Beowulf,” nor is any bibliography of the Deor complete with- 
out reference to Mr Bruce Dickens’s Runic and Heroic Poems (Cambridge 
University Press, 1915, pp. 70 ff.) with its text, translation, and useful 
commentary. For Cedmon’s Hymm (pp. 76 ff.), the selections from the 
so-called Ceedmonian poems (pp. 104 ff., 117 ff.), and the Ceedmon Legend 
(pp. 180 ff.) one misses mention of Mr C. W. Kennedy’s admirable book, 
The Cadmon Poems (London: Routledge, 1916). A significant interpreta- 
tion of the symbolism of the Dream of the Rood by Mr H. R. Patch (“‘Litur- 
gical Influence in the ‘Dream of the Rood,’”’ (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., 
XXXIV (1919), 233 ff.) is lacking; also the impressive fifth vohime of 
Mr G. Baldwin Brown’s Arts in Early England (Vol. V, London: Murray, 
1921), devoted in a large measure to the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses: 
these works might have been cited on pp. 93 and 100 respectively. In dis- 
cussing the interesting literary question as whether or not Milton knew 
the so-called Genesis A and Genesis B, reference to Frl. Dr S. von Gajiek’s 
Milton und Cedmon (Wiener Beitrige, Vol. XX XV, 1911) would have been 
in place. C. W. Kennedy’s Poems of Cynewulf (London: Routledge, 1910) 
is cited on p. 139; it would appear advantageously in the notes to other 
Cynewulfian pieces. Although Mr Grendon’s important article is included 
in the introduction to the Charms (p. 164), one regrets that Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms could not have been retained — so famous and useful a work, 
and in so famous a series. 
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The general bibliography (pp. 172-73) has been radically revised; yet 
H. M. Kennedy’s unsatisfactory translation of the first edition of ten 
Brink’s Geschichte der englischen literatur has the air of usurping a place 
better given to Professor Brandl’s revised edition (Vol. I, Strassburg, 1899; 
see Vorwort, pp. x-xi for Brandl on Kennedy). Mr Tinker’s excellent 
monograph (1903) on translations of the Beowulf should in the nature of 
things be supplemented by specific reference to Klaeber’s Beowulf, pp. 
exxvi-cxxix. There are two works which should somehow find a place in 
the text or the bibliography, for both are easily procured and are in their 
respective ways of general interest: A. R. Benham’s source-book, English 
Literature from Widsith to the Death of Chaucer (Yale University Press, 
1916) and H. M. Chadwick’s stimulating and suggestive study, The 
Heroic Age (Cambridge: University Press, 1912). 

Finally, when the time comes for a third edition, cannot space be found 
or made for the Finnsburg Fragment, the Sigemund-Fitela episode from 
the Béowulf (with its far-flung associations), and some account of the 
Franks (or Clermont) Casket which either here or in Professor Cook’s 
companion volume of Old-English prose merits inclusion for so many 
reasons? 

It is a pleasure to renew the acquaintance of an old friend and to 
commend it heartily in its new garb to all readers of mediaeval literature 
who have not the opportunity to master our native tongue in its first youth. 
May we not hope soon to see the companion volume, Select Translations 
from Old English Prose (Boston, 1908), refurbished in a like manner. 


F. P. Macoown, jr, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Book of Troilus and Criseyde by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from all the known manu- 
scripts by Robert Kilburn Root. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1926. 
Pp. xc, 573. $6. 


Proressor Roort’s edition of the Troilus fulfills the high expectations 
aroused by his preliminary labors in the field. His exhaustive study of the 
manuscripts, continuing and completing the investigations of Sir William 
McCormick, laid the foundation for all later work on the text. His articles 
on date, sources, and related matters considerably advanced the knowledge 
of these subjects, and now in his edition he has not only turned to account 
the results of his own researches, but has also canvassed very fully the large 
body of learned ‘literature’ that has grown up about the poem. He has 
produced an edition that may in a sense be called definitive. At all events 
the main work of establishing a text will not have to be done over again. 
Mr Root has scrupulously collected and recorded readings of the manu- 
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scripts, and has constructed a good, trustworthy text by a sound and 
defensible method. In the choice of individual readings no editor’s decision 
will be always unassailable, and in the matter of method Mr Root’s pro- 
cedure is at some points open to criticism. But the received text of the 
Troilus in the future is not likely to differ materially from that now printed 
in his edition. And his critics and successors, whatever improvement they 
may here and there succeed in making, will always be indebted for the 
evidence with which they work to the great body of textual materials 
assembled and classified by him. With respect to the date and literary 
relations of the Troilus, and concerning the whole intellectual and social 
background of the poem, it is to be expected and hoped that new infor- 
mation will be steadily gathered. No book can long remain abreast of the 
swiftly advancing knowledge of Chaucer; but Mr Root’s statements are 
so well supported by facts and guided in general by such good judgment, 
that very little of his account of the poem seems likely to be discredited by 
future investigation. For many years his volume will stand as a notable 
landmark in the progress of Chaucerian scholarship. 

The introduction deals with such subjects as the date and sources of 
the poem, the history of the Troilus story, and the modifications the ma- 
terials underwent in the hands of Chaucer. These matters are treated with 
a lucidity and fullness which will be particularly welcome to readers to 
whom the mediaeval versions of the story of Troy are unfamiliar and not 
easily accessible. Mr Root’s discussion is always interesting and reflects 
a sympathetic understanding of the Middle Ages. He is also to be com- 
mended for the moderation with which, both in the introduction and 
throughout the work, he usually states opinions on matters of real uncer- 
tainty. Thus he holds the balance true in weighing the opposed arguments 
of Professors Young and Cummings on Chaucer’s use of the Filocolo, 
though he would have done well to record more fully, in either the introduc- 
tion or the notes, the scattered parallels that have been pointed out between 
the Troilus and that prose work of Boccaccio. 

Mr Root’s text itself, as already remarked, is an example of thoroughly 
competent editing. There is, however, room for difference of opinion about 
some points in his procedure. This is not the place for a detailed list of 
disputed or disputable readings, but mention may be made of two debatable 
questions of method. 

The first relates to the treatment of the so-called B-group of manu- 
scripts. Opinions have varied, as all Chaucerians are aware, with respect 
to the poet’s revision, or revisions, of the Troilus. Some scholars have 
held that Chaucer made three distinct versions of the poem, others that 
he made only two versions, that is to say, a single revision. Professor 
Brusendorff, in his recent book on The Chaucer Tradition (pp. 166 ff.), 
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questions whether any version earlier than the completed form was actu- 
ally published, in the mediaeval sense of the word. But, however one may 
account for the existing forms of the text, it is generally agreed that many 
of the variant readings are not merely scribal, but represent corrections 
or changes made by the poet himself. The exact relations of the 
manuscripts are described by Mr Root in his work, The Textual Tradition of 
Chaucer’s Troilus. They are there divided into three main groups, with 
considerable allowance for contamination or crossing of types. Group a 
has a version which often shows readings closer than those of 8 or y to the 
Italian original. This is generally granted to represent the earliest stage of 
the text. Groups 6 and y agree for the most part and present a revised 
version of the poem. Their common variations from type a are recognized 
as due to Chaucer. Some of the best manuscripts belong to type y, and 
one of these (MS. 61, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) is taken by 
Mr Root as the basis of his text. But he does not adhere to version y. 
There are a limited number of variants, chiefly in Book iii, peculiar to the 
B-manuscripts, which he takes to represent a third stage of the text, 
Chaucer’s final revision, and he has accordingly incorporated these cor- 
rections in his edition. Most of the passages in question are collected and 
discussed in Mr Root’s Textual Tradition at pp. 157 ff. and pp. 222 ff. 
Now the present reviewer has never been convinced that the 6-variants 
have the authority which Mr Root ascribes to them. Many of them are of 
trifling importance or not obviously superior to the readings of y. Some 
of them resemble the changes made by the ‘emendacious’ scribe of MS. 
Harleian 7334 of the Canterbury Tales. A very few are really tempting, 
and these must be considered on their merits. They may of course repre- 
sent Chaucer’s final intentions, changes made in his manuscript after the 
y-archetype was copied, or made earlier and overlooked by the scribe of 
that archetype. But a defiinite preference is necessary to justify an 
editor in departing from the excellent y-manuscripts, and there is no 
sufficient evidence of an extensive second revision, or third state, of the 
text. It is especially hard to ascribe final authority to the 6-group in view 
of its admitted inferiority in Book ii— an inferiority which drives Mr Root 
to rather desperate explanations (see The Textual Tradition, pp. 126-8). 
The reviewer has, as a matter of fact, adhered almost exclusively to 
version y in editing the Troilus for the Cambridge Chaucer, now nearly 
completed, and he is glad to have his choice of the Corpus Manuscript as 
the basis of the text confirmed by the judgment of Mr Root. It should be 
added that in the poem as a whole the differences between Mr Root’s text, 
thus corrected by 8, and the y-version — purged, of course, of its errors— 
are inconsiderable. 
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The reviewer would also approve, and has followed, a somewhat different 
procedure from Mr Root’s in the matter of orthography. It is hardly 
possible, as Mr Root rightly maintains, to get behind the practice of the 
scribes and restore or reconstruct an authoritative Chaucerian spelling. 
Consequently, in the case of works preserved in such good copies as the 
Ellesmere manuscript of the Canterbury Tales or the Corpus and Campsall 
texts of the Troilus, an editor’s best course is to follow the spellings of the 
scribe. This has been, with minor variations, the tendency in recent 
editions. Skeat corrected occasional strange forms, and tried to normalize 
the spelling of the scribes, particularly in the matter of doubling long 
vowels in closed syllables (good, keep) and of writing them singly in open 
syllables (gode, kepe). But his text on the whole represents the practice of 
the scribes, made somewhat more regular than in fact it was. Mr Pollard, 
in the Globe edition of the Canterbury Tales, adhered more closely than 
Skeat to the Ellesmere spellings, and Mr Root has adopted a similar course 
with his Corpus text. This procedure is to be preferred, on the whole, to 
Skeat’s half-way normalization. When an editor once begins to regularize 
the spelling, there is no good place to stop short of a completely consistent 
or even an approximately phonetic system. But both Mr Pollard and Mr 
Root have gone so far as to retain ungrammatical final e’s, which is an 
excess of conservatism. In forms like fisshe, nom. sg. (iii, 10), frende, 
ace. sg. (i, 680), dede, adj. nom. sg. (ii, 442), brede, acc. sg. (ii, 444), 
bicome, str. pret. 3 sg. (i, 1079), shope, str. pret. 3 sg. (ii, 61), tolde, wk. 
pte. sg. (ii, 135), and kepe, sbst. acc. sg. (iii, 1396) the final vowels are not 
grammatically justifiable. They are purely scribal, and not in accord with 
the scribe’s own best practice. Some of them might be defended as early 
examples of the modern device of adding a final e to indicate the length of 
a stem vowel, as hate and white are distinguished from hat and whit, but this 
convention was not established in the Chaucer manuscripts, and the occa- 
sional use of it merely causes confusion. Surely normalization is here de- 
sirable in the interest of a correct representation of Chaucer’s language. 
But scores of such unjustifiable e’s have been preserved in Mr Root’s text. 
Most of them are obviously unpronounced and consequently will mislead 
nobody as to the reading of the lines. But in one case at least (i, 722) an 
incorrect form, worde (acc. sg.), has been unwarrantably used to mend the 
metre. 

Another instance, of a different sort, of an ill-advised choice of a spell- 
ing is found in iii, 1595. There the Corpus copy, with plenty of support, 
reads blesse, in the sense of ‘bless.’ But Mr Root adopts the Campsall and 
Harleian reading, blisse. This spelling is, of course, possible enough in itself, 
for the two words blisse and blesse were hopelessly confused in Middle 
English; but the rime with destresse proves that Chaucer used the form 
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with e, and an editor ought to print it, even if it were against the testi- 
mony of all the manuscripts. 

One of Mr Root’s chief services to his fellow-Chaucerians is in the com- 
pilation of the copious notes which fill the last hundred and fifty pages of 
his volume. Skeat’s annotation of the Troilus in the Oxford Chaucer was 
rather meagre, in comparison with his notes on the Canterbury Tales and 
the minor poems. Much new information, too, has been brought to light 
since Skeat’s edition, especially in monographs and articles of Professors 
Hamilton, Kittredge, Lowes, Young, and the editor himself. So Mr Root, 
in making a critical digest of all this learning, has produced what is really 
the first adequate commentary on the Troilus, and the reviewer, who in 
the past few years has been canvassing the same material for the Cambridge 
Chaucer, is glad of the opportunity to acknowledge in advance, as it were, 
his obligation to Mr Root’s compilation. Anybody who has undertaken 
to collect the widely scattered information on the sources and exegesis of 
Chaucer’s text, and to reduce it all to the limits of editorial notes, will 
realize the difficulties of selection and the impossibility of avoiding over- 
sights and omissions. Mr Root’s survey of the field has been careful and 
very nearly complete. It is with a full appreciation of the difficulty of the 
editor’s task that the reviewer suggests here in conclusion a few additions 
or corrections. There is neither time nor space for a detailed examination 
of the whole commentary. 

It is hard for an editor to decide how far to go beyond the necessary 
interpretation of the text, and how much to introduce of more general 
comment and illustration. But in the notes to the Proem of Book i, Mr 
Root might well have shown more fully the mixture of Christian theology 
with the doctrines of romantic love — “‘the mediaeval convention,”’ as he 
calls it later (p. 443), “‘which treats of courtly love in the terms of the 
Christian religion.” He points out the resemblance of stanzas 5, 6, and 
7 to the form of a ‘bidding prayer.’ And one may note further the adapta- 
tion in line 15 of the papal title, seruus seruorum Dei, and in line 42 the 
allusion to the sin of ‘wanhope,’ or despair of God’s mercy, on which Mr 
Root comments later when it is mentioned in ii, 530. 

Here and there Mr Root seems to have overlooked the sources of pas- 
sages or parallels significarit enough to be noted. The figure of the hertes 
line in i, 1068, is surely derived from the Poetria Nova of Geoffroi de 
Vinsauf, as was pointed out by Professor Kittredge in Med. Phil. VII, 481 
(see also H. B. Hinckley, ibid., XVI, 39). The striking couplet (i, 713-4), 


> 


That certainly no more harde grace 
May sitte on me, for why ther is no space, 


which is credited to Ovid in MS. R, doubtless comes from the Ex Ponto 
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2: a oS ie yan ae 


ii, 7, 41, as Mr Kittredge was also the first to observe. Ovid’s expression 
is very similar to Chaucer’s. 


Sic ego continuo fortunae uulneror ictu, 
Uixque habet in nobis iam noua plaga locum. 





The note to iv, 176, might well mention Mr Hamilton’s suggestion of 
the indebtedness of Hector’s speech and the ensuing popular outcry to 
Benoit (Roman de Troie, vv. 12967 ff.) and Guido (Historia, Strassburg, 
1486, sig. i, 1 verso, coll. 1-2). And to the parallels cited from Dante 
and Boccaccio for iii, 4—5, 


Plesaunce of love, o goodly debonaire, 
In gentil hertes ay redy to repaire, 


might well be added Guido Guinizelli’s line, 


Al cor gentil ripara sempre amore. 


The language is closer to Chaucer’s than is that of either Dante or Boccaccio, 
and if Chaucer did not know Guido’s whole canzone (as is likely enough), 
he may have read this first line in Dante’s Convivio iv, 20. Again, in the 
note to v, 817, mention should at least be made of the parallel passage in 
the Paradiso xviii, 21, pointed out by Professor Cook in the Rom. Rev., 
VIII, 226. 

In a number of notes fuller information or discussion would have been 
welcome. Thus the use of for in constructions like for pure ashamed 
(ii, 656) was less uncommon than the note implies, and was familiar with 
adjectives as well as participles. The idiom is discussed and illustrated by 
Mr Kittredge in the [Harvard] Studies and Notes I, 16-17. In ii, 1108, 
Mr Root prints to-laugh (perhaps correctly) as the preterite singular of 
a compound verb, but he ought to have noted Professor Kenyon’s argu- 
ment (The Syntaz of the Infinitive in Chaucer, pp. 80 ff.) for printing to laughe 
and interpreting it as a causal infinitive. In ii, 615, Mr Root wisely keeps 
the reading gatis in preference to the ill-supported variant latis. But 
he is needlessly troubled by the phrase cast wp, which, as Mr Kittredge 
has shown, can mean simply ‘open.’ (See Mod. Phil., VII, 480.) 

Near the end of the poem (v, 1857) Mr. Root has followed Skeat in 
what is pretty clearly an error in punctuation and interpretation. Surely 
Gower and Strode are both addressed in the second person: 


alc 


: ees 2 ae 


i) 


wa oF pe 


ma 


} 
# 
1 


To the, moral Gower, and the, philosophical Stoode, 


as appears by the following plural, 


Of youre benignites and zeles goode. 
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Finally, lest anyone should suppose that all the cruxes in the Troilus 
have been satisfactorily explained, it may be noted in conclusion that Mr 
Root has handed on unsolved to his successors the problems of here and 
howne (iv, 210) and kankedort (ii, 1752). The reviewer, on receiving the 
book, turned first to the notes on these passages in the hope of enlight- 
enment, and found none. And he is still without a suggestion to offer. 


F. N. Roprnson, 
Harvard University. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


I 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. All communications intended for publication should be pre- 
sented with as much consideration for style as the nature of the sub- 
ject will permit. 

2. Articles in foreign languages will usually be accepted, but it is 
hoped that the authors of such articles will, if expedient, permit an 
approved English translation to be substituted. 


II 
TYPOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RULES 


In the interest of uniformity, clearness, and economy, the edi- 
torial board has adopted the following typographical and _biblio- 
graphical conventions. Since these will be applied to all MSS pub- 
lished, contributors are requested to codperate by following these 
rules when preparing their MSS. Special cases will receive special 
consideration, but it is hoped that contributors will be sparing in 
their departures from the regular editorial practice. 

1. All MSS must be typewritten, and double-spaced, on only one 
side of standard-size (8}”X11") paper. Ample margins should be 
left on all sides. MSS exceeding four or five pages should not be 
folded or rolled. 

2. Except for such recognized Anglicisms as shew for show and 
-our for -or, the Concise Oxford Dictionary will be taken as the ortho- 
graphic authority. 

3. Italic will be used for words and phrases not in the language 
in which the article is written, including quotations not exceeding 
five or six typewritten lines, which appear in the body of the text 
(see § 6 below); also for the titles of books and poems, ancient or 
modern, of periodical publications, and for the title of manuscripts. 
Such words, phrases, passages, or titles, unless italic script itself be 
used, should be underscored. 

4. Titles of articles in periodical publications will be in roman 
and quoted. See §§ 14 and 15 below. 

5. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be 
italicized: 

ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., 

passim, saec., scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (8. v.), versus (vs.), 
vide (v.), viz., 











but not: 
col., cf., etc., e.g., ff. (following), fol. (folio, folios), i.e., and p. 


6. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over 
five or six typewritten lines will be printed without quotation marks 
in small roman as separate paragraphs (see § 3 above). In footnotes, 
also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated in the same 
manner. In typewritten MSS, small roman may be indicated either 
by single-spacing or by a vertical line at the side of the quoted 
passage. 


7. Wherever special type is necessary, a marginal note of instruc- 
tion should be added. Bold-face should be indicated by a wavy line 
under the word or words. 





8. It will be of great convenience to the editors if footnotes are 
placed immediately below the line which carries the reference num- 
ber, and are set off from the text by a line drawn above and below 


the note. 


9. Reference numbers used for footnotes will be printed con- 
tinuously on the page, but not continuously throughout an article. 


10. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical 
detail will be left to the discretion of the contributor, but — taking 
into consideration the desired omissions — the order of the items 
should be presented in the form and order given below. As a rule, 
item 5 should not be included in citing books over twenty years old. 
Contributors are urged, however, to give full bibliographical data 
when referring to out-of-the-way or very rare books, since such in- 
formation is often of the greatest help to libraries and to individuals 
who may wish to consult these titles. 

The order of bibliographical items should be as follows: (1) au- 
thor’s name, preceded by his initials and followed by a comma; (2) 
title (italicized if of a book or periodical, in roman and quoted if of 
and article); (3) where necessary, the edition, followed by a comma; 
(4) place of publication, followed by a colon; (5) name of publisher; 
(6) date of publication; (7) reference to volume (large Roman 
numerals without preceding ‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’) and page (or column). 
Items 3 to 6 should be placed in parentheses. For example: 


H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: Macmillan, 1925), II, 221. 
C. Plummer, “Glossary of DuCange. — Addenda et Corrigenda,” Archiuum Latinitatis 
Medii Aeui, I (1925), 225. 


11. Where the reference includes the number of the volume, as 
in the illustrations given in §10, the abbreviation ‘p.’ or ‘col.’ 
will be omitted; otherwise the page (or column) number should 
be preceded by ‘p.’ or ‘col.’ Folios of MSS should be designated 











by ‘fol.’ and described ‘r’ and ‘v’ (not ‘a’ and ‘b’). Both ‘recto’ 
(‘r’) and ‘verso’ (‘v’) should be specified. For example: 

C. H. Beeson, A Primer of Mediaeval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925), p.45. 

W.-H. Maigne d’ Arnis, Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris: 
Garnier, 1890), col. 1678. 

MS. Cotton Vitel. A. XV, fol. 172v. 

12. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the 
text should not be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviations 
may be used: for Greek, according to Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon (rev. ed., Oxford, 1925), pp. xiii-xxxvi; for Latin, 
according to Harper’s Latin Dictionary (ed. Lewis and Short), pp. 
vii-xi. For example: 

Oros., iii, 12, 6. 

13. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, 
use small roman numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the 
smaller divisions (chapter, section, etc.). Commas, not periods, 
should separate these items. For example: 

Bede, Historia Eccl., ii, 2. 

14. In citing from periodical publications, both volume and year 
should be given, the year (in parentheses) following the volume 
number. For example: 

R. R. Welschen, ** Le Concept de Personne selon Saint Thomas,” Revue Thomiste, XXII 
(1914), 129 ff. 

15. The proceedings of societies and academies are often vexing 
and perplexing titles to trace, and great economy of effort might be 
effected were the bibliographical directions standardized. Therefore 
it is kindly requested that the titles of the issuing body be given 
from the entry in the Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the 
United States and Canada, ed. W. Gregory (New York City: H. W. 
Wilson Co., provisional ed., 1924 ff.); these entries are those used by 
the Library of Congress and many other leading American libraries. 
For example: 

C. Wendel, ‘‘ Ueberlieferung und Entstehung der Theokrit-Scholien,” K. Gesells. d. Wis- 
sensch. zu Géttingen, Abhandlungen, phil.-hist. K]., N. F., XVII (1920), Nr. 2. (Cf. Union List, 
pp. 822b, 823b.) 

A. Hilka u. W. Séderhjelm, “Petri Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis; I. Lat. Text,” Finska 
Vetenskaps-societeten, XXXVIII (Helsingfors, 1911), Nr. 4. (Cf. Union List, p. 748b.) 

16. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in suc- 
ceeding references any conventional or easily intelligible abbrevia- 
tion may be employed. 

17. Abbreviations such as loc. cit., op. cit. should not ordinarily 
be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the 
problem, however, is merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast 
rule need be laid down. 








18. All references should be verified in the completed MS. before 
it is submitted for publication. 


19. Mediaeval nomenclature is far from uniform. Where a con- 
ventional English form of a name exists, this should be used: thus, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Geoffrey of Monmouth, not Vincentius Bello- 
vacensis, Vincent de Beauvais, or Galfridus Monemutensis. If no 
recognized English form exists, it will be preferable in most cases 
to use the form of the name employed to-day in the language of the 
writer concerned; thus, Chrétien de Troyes, not Chrestien de Troyes or 
Christian of Troyes; Gautier de Chatillon, not Gualterus de Castellione 
or Walter of Chatillon. In many cases the ‘standard’ form is, by 
common consent and practice, Latin: thus, Andreas Capellanus, not 
Andrew the Chaplain. There will of course be many doubtful cases, 
e.g., Alanus de (ab) Insulis vs. Alain de I’Ile (de Lille). 

The principle here stated is also applicable in most cases to the 
titles of mediaeval works. 

Except where a well-established Anglicized form exists, place- 
names should follow the usage of the country in which the place 
now lies.! 


III 
AvuTHOR’s CORRECTIONS 


The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over 
fifteen per cent (15%) of the cost of composition for alterations in 
articles once set up in galley proof. In order that contributors may 
be spared the expense of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to 
prepare their MSS as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. 


IV 
OFFPRINTS 


Fifty (50) offprints will be given to the author of each article. 
Offprints in excess of the regular allowance may be had at cost and 
should be ordered at the time of publication. 





Inquiries may be addressed to the Managing Editor. 


1 In preparing the above typographical and bibliographical rules, the editors have been 
under great obligation to A Manual for Writers by J. M. Manly and J. A. Powell (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press). 














